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VINDICIAE PLATONICAE III. 


TETRALOGY III. 

SCHANZ never edited either the Parmentdes or the Philebus. For the former 
we have minute collations of B and T in Waddell’s edition, but the readings 
of W are still unknown. As, however, Wilamowitz has no suggestions to 
make about the text of the Parmenides, this does not matter for our present 
purpose. It seems that this dialogue was transcribed with special care just 
because of its difficulty. At any rate, its text is remarkably good. For the 
Philebus 1 published the readings of T for the first time, and I have now 
procured a photograph of W in this dialogue from Vienna. Mr. R. G. Bury’s 
edition was an anachronism. Though he published it in 1897, he had 
apparently never heard of the manuscript T.! In his note entitled The Text 
of the Philebus (pp. 1xxxii sqq.) he attributes to Schanz a view of the relation 
between the MSS. which that editor had recanted just twenty years earlier. 
Except for a few corrections regarding the readings of B (which he calls Ci.), 
Mr. Bury’s own apparatus criticus is merely a reprint of Bekker’s, which was 
published in 1823. For the Symposium we have Schoene’s collation of W, 
which I was able to use in my second edition, and I have now a photograph 
of that MS. in the Phaedrus too. 

PHILEBVS. 

13b, 3 ri otv &) ravrdv év tals Kaxais duoiws Kal év dyabais eviv mdcas jdSovas dyabdv 
evar Tpowayopevers ; 

Wilamowitz tells us (p. 353, n. 1) that he had anticipated W. H. Thompson’s 
evopov for evdv here. We must, however, save the very Platonic ri rairiv .. . évdv 
at all costs, and it would be better to sacrifice rdoas 7Sovas than to tamper with it. 


I think, however, that one of Stallbaum’s suggestions, viz. that évdv is a sort of 
‘accusative absolute,’ may be right. Mr. W. L. Lorimer calls my attention to 
Andoc. 1, § 92, oxéyaorGe roivuv, & dv8pes, rods Katnydpous, Ti adrois imdpyov .. . 
érépwv katnyopovet.2 There is nothing in Wilamowitz’s objection to év rais xaxais xai 
év dyaGais. It is only an instance of the way in which Plato tries to avoid formal 
symmetry in the use of the article, when the scribes and editors will let him. See 
Riddell, Dig. § 237. 

1 This is the more remarkable as the facts 2 It is true that the MS. reading here is 
about T were adequately summarized inthe late i... bmrapxdvTwr. 
Dr. Adam’s school editions of the Apology. 
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15b, 2 «fra wis ad ravras (sc. ras povddas), pilav Exdorny ovoav del Tiv avTHY Kal 
pare yeverw pire GAcOpov mpoadexopuevynv, Spws elvar BeBardrara piav Tavryv. 

This is one of the most difficult sentences in Plato, and for that very reason it is 
likely to have been carefully transcribed. Wilamowitz supposes (as others have 
done) a lacuna before éyws, and thinks some such words as ev d€ tois roAAois 
datvopévnv have fallen ont. That can hardly be right; for it is only after this point 
has been settled (era 5€ rodro) that we are to raise the question of the relation 
between the ‘ monads’ and the things of sense. I have suggested (Greek Philosophy, 
Part I., p. 326, n. 2) that the difficulty referred to is how we are to affirm that the 
‘idea’ is one, and that it also is one, a point which has been made in the Parmenides, 
where we are faced by the dropia that, if we speak of the one as being (év 6v), it 
appears to become two in our hands. 


25d, 7 aAX’ tows cai viv tavrdv Spdvea, <ei> TovTwv apdorépwv cvvayopevwv 
KaTapavys KaKElvN yEevnoeTa., 

We must certainly keep ratrdv dpdcec, ‘it will do as well even so (xai viv).’ The 
phrase occurs also, as Stallbaum pointed out, in Ep. V. 322b, 5 «i pa) parny pev 
xwovvetoev were, trEov & ovdev rowjoev, tavtdv 5) ofpar Spacar av Kai tTHv euqv 
cvpBovAjv, ‘would be just as ineffective.’ I take it that the phrase is originally a 
medical one (cf. dpacrixds and Phaed. 117b, 1 avrd roujoe, ‘it will act of itself’). 
Wilamowitz’s rairdy dpdcact was anticipated by Badham, though he afterwards gave 
it up. As to the ei which Vahlen inserted, Wilamowitz asks how the future can be 
excused. He thinks we require <div yevntat. Not at all. We may quite well have 
et . . . yevijoerae in the sense of ef péAAer . . . yiyverOau, ‘if there is a chance of its 
being made plain,’ which is just the meaning required. 


47e, 6 Wilamowitz defends the words rots @upois xai rais dpyais on the ground 
that they are required to correspond to the Opijvor xai ro8o. below. That is just the 
sort of formalism Plato tries to avoid, and anger has been mentioned with sufficient 
emphasis a few lines before. According to Wilamowitz, the sentence should read : 

Tov dare éhénxev Tots Ovpois Kai opyais Td woAvdpova rep xaArerjvat, 

which he renders Wiv miissen an den denken, dev den Anfdallen des Zornes verstattete, dasz 
selbst ein Verstdndiger in Groll genet. 1 do not make out whether he means rdv dore 
«TX. to refer to Achilles (which is just possible) or to yéAos (which is not). 
however, that he gives an un-Homeric meaning to é¢pénxev, which is immittit, not 
concedit, and it is unlikely that Plato should have made this mistake. 


52d, 8 Perhaps I should not have printed trapév in my text, but I cannot see 
the force of Wilamowitz’s objection to it. He says that ‘ dvaideva is apt to dwell not 
far from iraporns.’ Precisely. The transposition of xai ixavdy to follow «iAckpwés, 
which he suggests, is not new, for it occurred to Jackson and Bury (see the latter’s 
note). 


61d, 7 ws oidpueGa. 

Wilamowitz writes ws wdéue0a and says: ‘The easy mistake has accidentally not 
been observed.’ On the contrary, Badham said the words ws oiduefa were ‘quite 
hopeless,’ and he would not have hesitated to write ws wopueGa if he had thought that 
would mend matters. 


66a, 4 Ilavry 5) dices, & Ipwirapye, id re ayyéAwvy réeprwv Kai rapovor ppd{wv, 
ws 750v7) KTHpa ovK Eote Tp@Tov ovd’ ad SevTEepov, GAAG mpwTov pév TH TEP peTPOV Kai Td 
7 \ , 4 / e , ‘ “ / 4 >7 = 
peéTpLOV Kal Kaipiov Kal mdavTa Ordca xpy ToLa’Ta vopmifew, THY Faidiov npjoGa. (So BW: 
eipnobar pac T). 
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VINDICIAE PLATONICAE III. 3 


This is not the place for a full discussion of the passage, all possible and 
impossible interpretations of which will be found in Mr. Bury’s Appendix B. I have 
to do only with Wilamowitz’s contribution to the subject. In the first place, he 
brackets rovatra, taking advantage of the fact that B has xp.) rovatra with Eusebius 
and T, rovatra xp) with Stobaeus. Such transpositions, however, are too common to 
prove anything; and surely the meaning of rdvra érdca ypr) Tovatra vopife is settled 
by b, 2 rdv@’ éréca ris yeveds ad tatrns éoriv. In the next place, Wilamowitz 
defends the reading tiv aidvov ypjorGa: pvav, and advises us to examine the MSS. 
which have ¢io.w, however late and interpolated they may be. I should have 
no objection, if I could find evidence that ¢iow is in any MS. at all. From the 
silence of Bekker we might infer that it is in ABEFw; but, as we might also infer 
from the same silence that it is in the Bodleian MS. (B), which it is not, we have 
to be careful.1_ Moreover, the word is omitted by Stobaeus, as Hense tells us 
(iii. p. 307, 6), though his critical note is otherwise misleading, while one MS. of 
Eusebius omits the word with BW and another has ¢dovw (sic) with T and its family. 
In these circumstances no prudent editor can print icy in his text. 

As to the construction, Wilamowitz rightly feels that the influence of ¢jcecs 
extends over the whole sentence, and he mentally supplies e?va: in two places. What 
he has not observed is that ¢joes . . . ws . . . is an impossible construction for 
Plato. The intervening clause introduced by ws is accommodated to ¢pafwv, but the 
main purport of the statement must be given by an infinitive, and that must surely 
be ypnoGa:. Nor can I doubt that this is passive and means ‘is caught.” We have 
been told already that the Good has ‘taken cover’ (64e, 5 xararépevyev) and that we 
are to ‘hunt’ it (65a, 1 @npevoos), and an announcement that we have run it down is 
most appropriate. Far the best commentary is Rep. 432b, 7 sqq., where we also find 
a parallel to ¢pafwv and to ry (détt tavty ry eotiv, ‘that it is somewhere in this 
direction’). I cannot, therefore, believe for a moment that Wilamowitz is right in 
rendering ‘the highest possession consists in everything of which we must assume 
that the eternal (aidios dvors periphrastic) has chosen it or reserved it for itself.’ 


SYMPOSIVM. 


173d, 8 I adhere to padakds ‘ gentle,’ but not from any superstitious veneration 
for B, since it is also the original reading of TW. The conduct of Apollodorus in 
the Phaedo is surely padaxia, not pavia, and Xenophon calls him ei7Oys, ‘silly’ 
(A pol. § 28), which goes better with padaxds than with pavexds. The obvious meaning 
is surely ‘I don’t know how you came to be called padaxds. In your language at 
any rate you are just the opposite; you are savage with everyone but Socrates.’ 
No doubt the regular opposite of dypuos is jpyepos, but Rep. 410d, 1 (dypudrnrds te Kai 
axAnporytos, kai ad padaxias te Kal nyepdtntos) Shows how close the two ideas lie to 
one another. I believe the variant pavexds is only due to paivoya: in the answer 
of Apollodorus, and Schoene takes the same view. JHertz’s identification of our 
Apollodorus with the sculptor whom Pliny calls imsanus is much too speculative to 
build upon, especially as we are told that he got the name for an entirely different 
reason than that here assumed. It was because he destroyed his own works when 
he was not satisfied with them. 


174b, 4 ’AydOwv’ eri Sairas tao avroparor ayaboi. 
Wilamowitz objects to Lachmann’s correction of the MS. dya@av because it 


assumes that the Athenians wrote accents and apostrophes. That is irrelevant. We 
have to write them in the conventional script, and we must do the best we can. As 


1 Mr. Bury rightly corrects Bekker's critical 
apparatus on this point, though the lemma of 


his explanatory note is misleading, since it 
implies that ¢éow is in AII, which it is not, 
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He also objects to the 
dative ’Ayd@wv, which no one could detect, and says that the elision of the « would 
be impossible. But why should it be taken for granted that ’Ayd@wv’ is dative? 
In a case like this, the terminal accusative is not too great a licence, even with 


I said before, it is interpretation, but so it is to write dyadv. 


a proper name, especially as ’"Ayd@wva would stand for eis ’AydOwvos. The diapGopa 
is simply the altered accentuation, and it appears to me that Plato has secured this 
by a very ingenious device. All the evidence (for which see Hug-Schoene) goes to 
show that the proverb was avrépuara dyaboi dyabav emi Sairas iacwv, but by putting 
‘Aya6wv’ eri dairas at the beginning of the verse, Plato has made it inevitable for the 
reader, with Agathon in his mind, to accent accordingly. This may be a schlechter 
Witz, but it is the sort of thing people say, and the whimsical criticism of Homer 
which follows as its justification is quite in order. If Homer could take so great a 
liberty, Socrates may take a smaller one. There must be an allusion to Agathon’s 
name. Finally it is inconceivable that there ever was such a proverb as avrouaroe 
ayaboi decAav eri Saitas ioow. The evidence shows that to have been merely a joke 
in the Xpucovv yevos of Eupolis, to which Socrates has no occasion to allude. It is 
very strange that Adam (C.R. X. 236) and Wilamowitz should have discovered such 
a mare’s nest independently. Wilamowitz is too prudent to refer to the scholium on 
the passage, for he knows that it is merely a Byzantine extract from Lucilius 
Tarrhaeus, and that there are no Plato scholia in the proper sense of the term 
(p. 329). In Zenobius (ii. 19) the lemma has dya@ov correctly, though we must read 
BaxxvAiéns for “HpdxXAeros. 


175b, 6 wavrws raparibere Sti dv BovAno Oe, érevdav tis vpiv pa) epertiKy KTA. 

‘Anyhow you serve up anything you like, when you have no one to look after 
you.’ Wilamowitz has discovered that rapariOere is indicative, not imperative, and 
that the sentence is quite in order. In this he was anticipated by Professor 
A. E. Taylor in his review of Bury’s edition (Mind, N.S. XIX. p. 243), and in my 
second edition I deleted the obelus which I had followed previous editors in prefixing 
to the clause éreuddv tis «TA. 


176b, 7 I still prefer Vahlen’s ’Ayd@wv<os> to Wilamowitz’s was €xes. It is 
agreed that some change is necessary; but, if so, it is easier to adopt Vahlen’s 
suggestion. There is always something rather abrupt in a vocative without 6, and 
the abruptness would be increased by its postponement to the end of the sentence. 
I see no occasion for this, and it would hardly be courteous to the giver of the feast. 


194a, 3 éredav kal ’AydOwv ein ed, Kai pad’ av hoBoio xri. 

Wilamowitz objects to Vahlen’s removal of the comma after eiry and his 
insertion of a comma after ed. He prefers to delete ev altogether on the ground that 
the rhythm of the sentence demands a pause at «iy, where everybody before Vahlen 
had paused. That, however, was only because they supposed «v xai pada to be a 
possible phrase, and did not feel xai pada to be practically one word, as a Greek 
would certainly feel it to be. Nor is there anything in the contention that the 
position of ev makes it too emphatic, and implies that Socrates would only be terrified 
if Agathon spoke well. It is assumed that he will, and Vahlen has shown that 
ed can perfectly well follow its verb. The Greeks did not need commas in such 
cases, but we do. The matter is really settled, not only by a, 7 s €b €povvros Epuod, 
but still more by the reference to this passage at 198a, 6 dru “AydOwv Garpactas €pot 
and a, 9 dre ’AydOwv ev épei. 
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Wilamowitz does not propose to disturb the text, though he rejects the defence 
and interpretation of it given by Vahlen (Opusc. Acad. I. 496 sq.). His own depends 
on the belief that 7: . . . aioxpdv dv moeitv is possible Greek for ‘to do something 
veally aioxpov,’ etwas das wirklich haszlich wive ! Comment is needless. 


197c, 6 Wilamowitz’s dvéuwv Koirnv, drvov vnxndy is possibly right, but I do not in 
that case understand the persistence of re or 7’ in so many branches of the tradition. 


201d, 8 dorep ov Sinyjow. 

This reading (BT W) is confirmed by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, and I accordingly 
reverted to it in my second edition. Wilamowitz reads simply 7yijcw, and supposes 
that the d:- came from the next word, deAGeiv. It is quite true that dinyotpor usually 
means ‘I narrate,’ and we certainly expect i¢nyjow. On the other hand, 7yjow (or 
5 yjow, as I formerly read with Schanz) is not very appropriate either, and it is 
just possible that doep oi Sunyjow means ‘as you described.’ 


203e, 2 The transposition of érav edropion, which Wilamowitz thinks ‘evident,’ 
seems to me quite uncalled for. A certain ‘admired disorder’ befits the prophetess 
Diotima, 


204c, 4 Kai yap eore 7d épwyevov Td TE SvTe Kaddv Kat GBpdv Kai Tédcov Kai 
pakapirrov, 

Wilamowitz brackets the second 7d with Badham, but it is quite in place ina 
convertible proposition like this. 


208c, 2 erei ye cai trav avOpdrwv «i EOédeus eis THY hiAotipiav BrAELat, Oavpafos av 
THs GAoyias Tepi a éya eipynKa ei pr) Evvoeis, evOvpnOeis ws KTA. 

In the first place, Wilamowitz writes Oavpdfo.<cpi> o’ av ths ddAoyias on the 
ground that the traditional text would mean ‘If you look at what I am just now 
adducing as a proof, you will wonder at what I have said for its absurdity, if you 
don’t understand it’ (!). But, in the first place, the meaning of «i pi) évvoeis is 
settled by 207c, 5 above éav ravra pa) évvoys. It is simply ‘if you don’t reflect,’ and 
evOupn Geis depends not on évvoeis, but on Oavydfous av, ‘ you will wonder, when you 
consider.’ ‘If you care to look at ¢Aotiuia as well (xa) you will find it as 
paradoxical as love, unless you reflect that both spring from the desire of immortality.’ 
In the second place, Wilamowitz follows Ast in deleting epi, which is attested by 
the Oxyrhynchus papyrus. There is no sort of difficulty in ‘ understanding’ avrois 
from tév davOporwv as an object for Oavpdfors dv, and ris dAoyias rept a cipnKa 
means ‘for their unaccountable conduct in the respects I have mentioned above,’ 
viz. at 207b. 


209c, 5 Wilamowitz deletes ris tov waidwv on the ground that it cannot mean 
‘that of bodily children.’ In this he has been anticipated by Mr. Bury. But if we 
remember that the reference is to 207e, 3 dia wa:doyovias, which is unambiguous, we 
must surely render ‘a closer communion than that of children after the flesh.’ That 
is not affected by the metaphorical use of raidwv in the next clause. 


10a, 8 erecta S€ avrdv Karavonoat KTA. 


Wilamowitz’s at for airdv was also anticipated by Mr. Bury. But avrdiv means 
‘for himself,’ ‘of his own accord,’ as contrasted with edv opOas nyiras 6 iyotvpevos. 


210d, 1 (iva) pyxére 7d rap’ Evi; domwep oixerns, ayarav raidapiov KaAdAos 7 
dvOpurov Tivds 7) erirndedparos évds, Sovrledwv PavAos 7 Kai cuxpoAdyos. 


I am inclined to regret that I lacked courage to retain Schleiermacher’s rq zap’ 
évi, as Bury does. It gives an excellent construction to dovAciwy, which Wilamowitz 
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brackets, as Bast had already done. In any case, I am sure that Wilamowitz’s 
interpretation is wrong. He takes dyamrwv of bodily tendance, which seems to me out 
of the question here. As Mr. W. L. Lorimer points out to me, the point of oixerns 
is that an oixérns is always the slave of one master, whereas a dovAos may be a 
Snpocros. 


212e, 8 é<av cizw ovrwoi. 


Wilamowitz accepts Winckelmann’s dve:rav ovrwai. That is, no doubt, plausible, 
and certainly better than the interpretations which have been proposed. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that W has xedaAny éav eirw ottwai xepadjyv, and this 
strongly suggests that the words éav cizw otrwoi have been misplaced at an early 
date. They are a little too short (thirteen letters) for a line of the archetype of our 
MSS., but as they are found already in their present place in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, the displacement, if there has been one, is older than that. If we read 
éav eitw ovtwol, dpa katayeAdoer OE pov ws peOvovros, everything is in order, and I have 
little doubt that is right. 


223b, 4 I must plead guilty to having overlooked the «iow avrixpus for eis 7d 
avrixkpus Of the papyrus in my second edition. Schoene and Bury both note it, 
though they do not adopt it. 


PHAEDRVS. 
Q42b, 8 7d Satudvidv re kat 7d eiwOds onpetov por yiyverOau éyéevero. 
r npeidv por yiy Y 


My critical note makes it plain that the text is unsettled. Wilamowitz deletes 
7d Saiydvidv te xat altogether. I should prefer 7d dacpovidy po (so V, not W) xat 
etwhds onpeiov yiyver Oar éyéevero. 


244c¢, 5 erei wal rHv ye tov eudpdvwv Cytrnoww tov péAXovtos dia Te opvidwv rovov- 
pevov KTA, 


Wilamowitz regards the text as sound, and only differs from me in putting no 
comma after eudpdvwv. I meant to imply that rv does not belong to (jrnow, but 
that we must supply réxvynv from c, I tH KadAiorn Téexvy. That surely makes the 
construction of (y#rnow . . . movovyévwv much clearer and more natural. 


246c, 6 aOdvarov Se ov8’ é€ Evds Adyou AeAoywwpevov, dAAG TAGTTOpev KTA, 


Wilamowitz is offended by the haszliche Harte of aAAa and writes dAdo. Really 
the sentence is simplicity itself if we read it in the context. The question is (b, 5) 
ay 51 obv Ovnrov te kat aBdvarov (pov exAnOn. We have just been told on what ground 
the @vnrdv (pov got its name (c, 5 Ovnrév 7’ éevyev erwvvpiav), and we go on quite 
straightforwardly a@dvarov 5é (sc. (pov éxAHOn) ovd’ €€ Evds Adyou AeAoywwpévov. The 
editors have missed this, but Hermias takes it quite correctly. 


248b, 5 of & evex’ ) roAAx orovdy 1rd dAnOeias idetv rediov od Ear, 7} Te SH... 
S00 sss 

In this case, I think, Wilamowitz has restored the text in a convincing 
manner. It has long been felt that od éorw is unsatisfactory, and Madvig deleted 
od. Wilamowitz has seen that it is ¢orw which is superfluous and also out of place, 
and brackets both words. The eorw was obviously inserted by some one unfamiliar 
with the idiom, for which see Forman, Selections from Plato, App. p. 316, 20. It 
appears that, in such sentences, éoriv is never expressed. It should be noticed, 
however, that Proclus already has od eorev (tn Parm, V. 300, Cousin), so we have not 
to do with a recent corruption, 
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249d, 5 iv (sc. paviav) Grav rd rHdE Tis OpOv KdAXAos, Tod GAnOois dvapipvyoKo- 
pevos, TrEpwrai Te Kal dvarTepovpevos TpoOvpovpevos avamrrér Oat, ddvvatav Sé, dpviOos Sixnv 
Brerwv dvw, tov Kdtw Se dpedOv, aitiav Exes ds pavixds Siaxeipevos, 


The difficulty of this passage is well known, and it certainly seems to lie in the 
words re xai dvamrepovpevos, which are in all the MSS. and in Stobaeus. Without 
them the sentence would be quite straightforward. I cannot think that it is sufficient 
to write avamrrepotpevds te kai with Spengel and Wilamowitz. It once occurred to me 
that re xai dvamrrepotpevos might represent an old variant yp. cai dvarréoOar rpoOvpov- 


pevos. In any case, I should like to delete the three words. 


250c, 5 I agree with Wilamowitz’s defence of dovjpavro: against the amrjpavra 
of H. Richards (which I did not adopt). The true explanation is clearly given by 


Thompson ad loc. 


256e, 2 drav yévwvrou is defended against the quite unnecessary conjecture 


of H. Richards’ érav yiyvwvrac, 
JouHn BuRNET. 


St. ANDREWS. 


CORRIGENDA ON THE PERVIGILIVM VENERIS. 


I HAVE to apologize to my readers for two passages in which my corrections of the 
proof-sheets were misunderstood. In v. 21 for ‘ flauum’ read ‘ florum’; in the note 
on vv. 72, 73 I suggested an alternative reconstruction of the text, viz. to take v. 72 
(‘ peruium,’ etc.) as the fourth line of stanza 16, the verb in the second clause of the 
stanza being still ‘gubernat’; in that case the missing line was the first verse of 
stanza 17, and I suggest for it ‘Ipsa corpus omne pollens nuptiali gaudio.’ On 
the whole I now prefer this version. 

May I add that it now seems to me very possible that the ‘Fiam ut’ of S in 
v. 95 is a correction of a damaged ‘Pipiat’ ‘chirps’? P and F are exceedingly 
alike in uncial writing, and, as Mr. Rackham points out to me, the first Pi- may 
well have disappeared by lipography ; if that happened, ‘ Fiat’ remained, and the 
addition of a line over the a and of an m produced the reading found in S. 

Inv. 17 a better line results if ‘Praenitent’ is substituted for ‘ Enitent’ and 
‘Apertae’ for ‘Pulchrae’; and vv. 63, 64 are clearer as ‘Tunc cruore de superno 


pontus undas turbidus Deque uiro defluente,’ etc. 
J. A. Fort. 








NOTES ON ACHILLES TATIVS 
(Continued.) 


I. 9. 4, 5- 1% 6€ Tod KadXOVS atroppon, Si’ avTaY eis THY ~WuyNY aTroppéoUca, 
éyer Tiva pikiv év amootdce* Kal ddjLyov éotl THs TOV TwopaTor pikews* Kat? 
yap é€oTt Cwuadtwv cupTroKn. 

>] / ° > / nd , ° 

odvyov must contain some reference to amoppon, otherwise xaw7 is un- 
grammatical. An easy correction would be «ai odnyos éott=‘ it is a guide 
towards union.’ 


II. 7.5. ‘Ti roves ;’ bn, ‘ xai od xatetrades ;’ ‘Tv ér@dor’ eitrov ‘ ote 
PiA@ OTL pou THV OdvYHY idow.’ 

Salmasius ejected the first 67. We may read ‘ éte gid, tr. . 
still kissing my charmer.’ 


.* ion 


II. 9. 3. ard 6 ye Ydtupos cupdipas wddw Ta éexTopata évyndrdakev 
nity. 

May we not read cupyjcas=‘ mixed them together and changed them’? 
The word is used of silver by Eupolis. 


e 4 A ef \ A \ / > ~ 
II. 15. 3 fin. 1 ypora 5é ofay tovs Tod Opaxos imovs éTrawvei. 
If sound, ofav=‘that in respect of which.’ May not the reading be 
Tois . . . (wots vpaiver=‘ which he invents for the steeds ’? 


II. 19. 3. xyopiov Hv péya Téccapa oixhpata éyov, dv0 pev emi Sekid, dv0 
d€ érri Odtepa* pécos Sé Sueipye oTevwtrds 00s él Ta OiKnpaTa ° 

Editors excise odds. The true reading is simply é\o0s=‘a passage right 
along the chambers.’ 

II. 34. 3. avakas d€ 0 cis orovdy Erpexev ws én’ avo. 

Edd. translate ‘right at him.’ The author wrote avrw=‘ them two’ (the 
youth and the horse). 


4 ae ee 


TpoTratov. 


vais ouod Kal SixeAXa, Kon Kal apotpovy mndddiov Kal 


Salmasius proposed xpa@muoy, a brilliant suggestion. As the word is rather 
uncommon, may we not simply read dpérravov? 


V. 10.6. Taya yap dv avrovds éEevpnoopev* Kai ov deity TO cupBav arvynua 
pavOdvev LoHotpatov. daopévas O€ trot ToT’ av wow vTes wabwor THy éyyvnr, 


kai adpif€ovtat. 
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Jacobs read de?: déov is nearer the MSS. In the next sentence dy tov 
may be read for dvtes. 


V. 12.2. pucel 58 6 Beds tors addrdlovas. dépe weicOnts TH LaTvpw Kai 
idpvoat T@ Oed. ' 

The key to fpvcas is in puoe?. Edd. accept ydpsoar=‘ do a good turn to 
the god!’ The author wrote dpecac=‘make it up with.’ In V. 27. 2 
Cleitophon feared a pyvipa éx Tod Oeod. 


> \ \ e / wv A \ od > , > 4 
V. 16.5. éwol pev duévasoy aye Soxel TA TOV avé“ov avAnpaTa. 


The passage cries aloud for nyeiv. 


V. 17. 8. °O waxy xepary, toadta wore Kav Tov ayYpeloTaTwY olKETOV 
teBéacat Trap’ Huiv oUTwS NKLCMEVOD ; 

Leucippe is before the speaker showing ta vata dtayeypappéva (V. 16. 6). 
For toaira Jacobs put riva, a poor suggestion indeed. It is better to read 


\ / A A 
TOV AYXPELOTATOV TOV OLKETOV. 


V. 21. 1. gdev yap tiv Meditrny ove dvjcovedy we THS vUKTOS TO mA 
cuyyevérOar Tovs yapous Hpi * 

Cobet read 70 sux) ov yevéoOar: but the marriage had already taken place, 
and yevéo@az is flat. We should read fevyvucGas =‘ be made fast.’ 


VIII. 1.5. «al o pév eri tH wWANyH Madaxov avaxpayor. 


I.e. wavixov. The word is a favourite with the Greek romance-writers. 


VIII. 5.5. é&jpov cal ra avdtijs ert paAXov 4 Tapa Erépws adTH Yaprovpevos 
GKOVOVTOS TOU TATPOS. 

We should read 4 tapavrod, a>... as is clear from § 2 éEjpov ro mpaypa 
éwavtod. The corruptions of o to e and v to p are common enough in the 
MSS. 


VIII. 6. 13. tod térov mrvedpa ExovTos povctKoy eis THY TUPLYya TamLetov. 


The author wrote Odysfov=‘ coming oft to the syrinx,’ as is clear from 
§ 11: tov [lava . . . Gapifew te avTov Kal TH cipiyys cvvnOas avreir. 


VIII. 8. §§ 1, 2. This is the most difficult passage in this author. After 
saying he does not know where or how to begin, Thersander continues: 
Ta TE yap TeTOAMNUEVA TOANA Ud TOAAwY Kal ovdév OvdSEevdS TO peyéOet SevTEpor. 
mavta 5é dAAnA@Y yuuva Kal pel’ Hv 008’ av Grpopar KaTnyopav. Ta TE yap Tis 
wuxis kparovons, poBovpat un aTEANS pot O Novos yévnTat. 

In order to make some sense out of the passage, it is plain that we must 
put a fullstop after dopa, and read xatnyopotyra tt yap... ‘for, if my 
emotions master me when I am bringing a charge forward.’ The rest is 
darkness. 








Io NOTES ON ACHILLES TATIVS 


§ 3. This section begins with érav with three subjunctives, then continues 
Tas npépas 5é AoyiLopuevos H rais Sovrats Kal Trois Seomorais, Ti Spdcoesé Tis er ; 


In the first part a verb in the subjunctive is demanded and a construction 
for the two datives. This can be got by reading duxdfwpev ica errd.=‘ and 


when we are during the day (rs for ras) deciding on justice between slaves 
and their masters.’ 


~ , an / > “ \ b] > \ / 7 
VIII. 8. 13. todrov ypdv@ modrA@ cuvovta avTn Kai év avdpos Yopa TH 
a ol , / 
oikia TH éuH, ovK év poixou povov, KaSeoTnKOTA. .. . 


Jacobs inserted év before r7 oixia. No such word is necessary. The 


author wrote 77 oixeia TH eun=‘ my wife.’ -L. and S. quote from Menander 
oiKeiov oUTwS OvdeY . . . WS GYNP TE Kal yurn. 


VIII. 10. 3. «at tod Aoyou TO mpooimov péprpers eis Mépcavdpor, éd’ ols 
auTov eltrev. 

Thersander’s advocate is attacking his opponent, who is alleged to have 
done nothing but abuse Thersander. Perfect sense is got out of the above 
passage by reading ovdév for avtov=‘ mere slanders against Thersander, in 
which his statements were of no value.’ ovdév Aéyerv is a Common idiom. 
ols agrees with a number of words of different genders preceding the above 
extract. 

T. W. Lume. 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF LVCILIVS IX. ON £/7 AND JZ. 


I PRINT these fragments as they appear in Marx’ edition (p. 25, ll. 358-370): 


1. ‘ meille’ hominum, duo ‘ meilia,’ item huc e utroque opus, ‘ meiles’ 
‘meilitiam.’ tenues i: ‘pilam’ in qua lusimus, ‘ pilum’ 
quo piso, tenues. si plura haec feceris pila 
quae iacimus, addes e ‘ peila’ ut plenius fiat. 
(Scaurus, Keil VII. p. 19.) 


2. porro hoc si filius Luci 
fecerit, i solum, ut Corneli Cornificique. 
(Charisius, K. I. p. 78.) 


3. iam ‘ puerei uenere’ e postremum facito atque 1 
ut puerei plures fiant, i si facis solum 
‘ pupilli, pueri, Lucili,’ hoc unius fiet. 
(Longus, K. VII. 56; iam puerei ... fiant, Quintilian I. 7, 15; 
part of it, Charisius, K. I. 78.) 


4. mendaci furique addes e, cum dare furei 


lusseris. (Quintilian I. 7, 15.) 


5. ‘hoc illi factum est uni,’ tenue hoc facies 1: 


‘haec illi fecere’ addes e, ut pinguius fiat. (Longus, K. VII. 56.) 


These fragments are curious, and the history of the exegesis of the two 
with which I am mainly concerned (Nos. 1 and 4) is hardly less curious. 
No. 4 at any rate seems to have been handled by successive scholars with 
singular disregard of their predecessors. The traditional, and in fact the only 
possible, interpretation, if the MS. text is preserved, was impugned by Lach- 
mann as impossible, and by a slight emendation he produced a totally different 
meaning. Lucian Miiller developed this into a tertium quid which differs vitally 
from both. Yet though Halm noticed Lachmann’s emendation with some 
favour, the post-Halmian editors of Quintilian have entirely ignored both him 
and Miiller, and what is stranger still the latest editor of Lucilius, Marx, in a 
fairly full commentary shows the same unconsciousness. So does Funaioli 
in his edition of Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta. Nor can I find in the 
articles in German periodicals on Lucilian subjects which I have looked at any 
reference to the question. On the otiier hand, Lindsay’s Latin Language, a 
book whose value to myself I could hardly exaggerate, accepts Miiller’s view 
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without the smallest hint that any other is possible. All this has led me to 
believe that a real attempt to evaluate the various reconstructions and inter- 
pretations of these passages may be of some service, or at any rate will not be 
a mere véchauffé. It will be seen that I have also ventured to add some 
suggestions of my own. 

The general meaning of No. 1, as printed, is of course ‘ write meille, meilia, 
metles, metlitiam, not mille, etc. Write pila (a ball) and pilum (a pestle), but 
petla, not pila, if you mean “javelins.”’ Before we go further I may as well 
give the text as it appears in the two MSS. of Scaurus, where alone it is found: 


mille hominum duo milia item huce e utroque opus mille 
2 | 
militiam tenues i pilam in qua lusimus pilum 


quo ipso tenues si plura haec feceris pila 
quae iacimus adde se pella ut plenius fiat. 

The certain corrections ‘ piso,’ ‘ addes e peila,’ and the to my mind less 
certain ‘ meiles,’ appeared in Dousa’s edition of 1597, and were apparently 
due to Scaliger. 

The first thought which occurred to me on studying the passage in Marx 
was that 7 has fallen out in the third line. Lucilius, who regularly makes the 
vowel names long, has ostentatiously made it short in line three to suit ‘ pila,’ 
and we should expect him to indicate in the same way the length of ‘ pilum.’ 
It is of course easily supplied either before ‘tenues,’ or, if we can dispense 
with the ‘si’ before ‘ feceris,’ after it. When I turned to Dousa’s edition, I 
found that he actually had this last, again after Scaliger. Why the succeeding 
editors should have ignored this simple emendation I cannot imagine. 

My next point is one that does not seem to have appealed to any editor 
early or late. I find considerable difficulty in the accusatives ‘ meilitiam,’ 
‘pilam.’ Lucilius can of course treat the accusative or any other case as 
indeclinable if the case involves the point at issue, but hardly otherwise. As 
for ‘ pilam,’ Marx’ punctuation would take it after the second ‘ tenues,’ leaving 
‘tenues i’ by itself. But this is surely impossible, and indeed in his note 
Marx seems to throw his own spelling overboard and take ‘ tenues 1 pilam’ 
together. What he holds the construction to be I do not know, but he 
comments ‘accusatiuum non tolles cum antea legatur “‘meilitiam.”’ But is 
‘meilitiam’ right? In spite of the unanimity of scholars, from Scaliger and 
Dousa onwards, I venture to doubt it. Observing that the MSS. of Scaurus 
have ‘ mille,’ not ‘ miles,’ I suggest : 


mille hominum: duo milia. item huc e utroque opus ‘ meille’ 
‘meilia.’ iam 
i.e. “people write ‘mille, milia.’ In both cases we should have the e. Write 


‘meille, meilia.’’”? This practice of first showing the erroneous spelling and then 
following with the corrected form, appears again in ‘ pila, peila’ in lines three 
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and four, and in ‘furi, furei,’ in Fr. 4, if we accept the version here printed, 
and I should myself in Fr. 3 write ‘pueri’ in the first line. It may be noted 
that the reading I suggest actually involves less deviation from the MSS, 
than Scaliger’s. ‘iam’ will of course introduce the new point, just as it 
does in Fr. 3. 

With ‘ militiam’ eliminated, it will not be difficult to deal with ‘ pilam.’ 
The last three lines may be written and punctuated in several ways. I should 
on the whole prefer the following : 


meilia, iam tenuist i pila, in qua’ ludimus: ‘ pila,’ 
qua piso, tenuii: si plura haec feceris pila 
quae iacimus addes e: peila; ut plenius fiat. 


The alteration ‘ pila qua’ for ‘pilum quo’ has some support from Longus, 
K. 56, who, evidently alluding to this passage, speaks of ‘ pilam qua pinsitur.’ 
But what chiefly attracts me to this reading is that by it we get the actual 
word ‘pila’ in three different senses, which is what Lucilius needs for his 
argument. He tells us that ‘pila’ (ball) has the ‘i tenue’ short, ‘ pila’ 
(mortar) ‘i tenue’ long,? while ‘ pila’ with the ‘i pingue’ is the plural of 
‘pilum’ (javelin), and should be written ‘peila.’ And this clears out of our 
way a serious difficulty. Why did not Lucilius write ‘ pilum, quod iacimus’? 
it has been asked. Marx can only answer ‘non iam intelligi potest.’ But if 
the point is to exhibit three times over the same combination of four letters, 
and to show how each case was distinguishable from the others, the plural was 
necessary. 

I now turn to Fr. 4, which has been written and interpreted in three 
different ways: 

(A) As printed above, or perhaps— 


mendaci furique. addes e, cum dare furei 
iusseris. 


The meaning is that the dative of ‘ fur’ and (it is implied) ‘ mendax’ should 
be written ‘furei,’ ‘mendacei.’ Very possibly the second line went on 
‘jusseris mendaceique.’ 

(B) Lachmann on Lucr. IV. 602 emended this to— 


‘mendaci furique.’ addes e cum ‘ dato, Furei.’ 
iusseris. 


le. write the dative with 7. ‘furei’ is vocative of ‘ Furius,’ not dative of ‘ fur.’ 
(C) Miiller carried this further, and regards Fr. 4 as a continuation of 
Fr. 2. Thus we should read : 


1 Miller has ‘tenuesti pilai, qua.’ I believe, beencorrected, but Marx defends it from Plautus, 
however, that the sense needs the actual word Mud, 726 ‘ huc arido argentost opus.’ 
‘pila,’ and the examples quoted by Marx for 2 That he ignores ‘‘‘ pila’’ pestles’ need not 
‘in qua ludimus’ (lusimus) are fairly adequate. trouble us, It would not introduce a new type. 
I may here note that ‘huc’ (huce) has often 
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ut Corneli Cornificique 
mendaci Furique. addes e cum ‘dabis,’ Furei, 
iusseris. 


Here the substitution of ‘dabis’ for ‘dato’ is unimportant. The main 
point is that on this view Frs. 2 and 4 together state that nouns in -ius make 
their genitive in 7, but their vocative in ez. 

I will take (C) first. There seems to me to be very strong reasons against 
it. In the first place Charisius, who quotes 2 and 3, speaks of the latter as 
being ‘ paulo post’ the former. Quintilian, after quoting 3, proceeds to 4, and 
introduces it with ‘deinceps.’ If the two authorities are right, clearly 3 came 
between 2 and 4. Miiller had noticed this, but brushed it away with the 
dictum that Charisius was wrong. It seems to me to be just the sort of thing 
in which I should expect the grammarians to be right. But the main objection 
is ‘mendaci’; apart from the oddness of a common noun in -ium being inter- 
posed between three names in -7us, it would seem to break into the argument, 
which Miiller postulates, as it has no vocative in e7. I cannot doubt that Fr. 2 
refers to a totally different question—viz. one discussed by all grammarians, 
whether nouns in -ius made their genitive in ¢ or 7. In fact, I have only 
printed it here because it is required to understand Miiller’s theory. 

(B) stands, I think, on firmer ground; but before discussing it it will 
be as well to see what objections there are to (A). Lachmann, when he 
first propounded his emendation, merely remarked that the phrase ‘cum 
dare furei iusseris’ is unintelligible. I certainly think that while ‘dare’ 
no doubt fits in well with the ‘casus dandi,’ ‘iusseris’ is, to say the least, 
exceedingly otiose. Why should the person addressed tell somebody else to 
put ‘fur’ in the dative? Why did he not simply write ‘cum dabis furei’? 
But if that were the only objection to (A), it might be cured more simply by 
reading ‘addent’ (or ‘addét’). The context may have taken the form of 
saying what the correct speller would use, ‘When you tell him to make the 
dative of ‘fur,’ he will add the e. The question that really seems to me 
important is whether (A) is consistent with Fr. 5, where undoubtedly 7, not ei, 
is enjoined in ‘illi’ (dat.). It is of course answered that Lucilius writes 7 in 
datives that require distinction from the plural, otherwise the normal ez. How 
far this is a satisfactory answer I will consider later. Meanwhile let us 
return to (B). 

One objection to Lachmann’s theory is that it leaves ‘mendaci’ out of 
account. Obviously there is no vocative to correspond to it as there is to 
Lachmann entirely ignores this, but I think the difficulty may be 
removed. Ifthe theory is otherwise acceptable, I should suggest that wrapped 
up with the grammatical injunction is a bitter personality. There was 
perhaps a Furius who was Lucilio iudice a ‘fur et mendax.’ Indeed, though 


‘ furi.’ 


do not know whether his later ‘ dabis’ implies 
any doubts on this point. 


1 Miiller had at one time approved of Lach- 
mann’s ‘datd’ from a metrical point of view. I 
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the Furius who supported Saturninus was chiefly prominent two or three 
years after the accepted date of Lucilius’ death, he may well have incurred his 
hostility earlier. But of course we need not expect to know otherwise 
the person attacked. We shall on this view get a forcible bit of Lucilian 
sarcasm: ‘ When you use the vocative of ‘‘ Furius,” you will be adding an e¢ to 
his dative, for he is “‘ fur” and “‘mendax”’ to boot.’? 

I do not find it easy to strike a balance between (A) and(B). The decision 
will finally rest on the questions put at the end of this paper, and on the view 
which we take of Lucilius’ purpose in giving these rules. It is quite clear that 
he is demurring to the new principle ascribed to Accius, by which long 7 was 
regularly to be written as ez, and laying down that this should be done in some 
cases, but not in others. But what is the principle of distinction which he 
advocates ? 

The view taken, I think, by modern editors, and certainly by Longus and 
Marius Victorinus, is that Lucilius recommends two forms of spelling to 
distinguish words identical in form but differing in meaning. On this view 
I should certainly plump for (A), at any rate with the slight correction of 
‘addes’ which I have suggested. On this theory e¢ would be the normal 
spelling, not only in the nominative plural, but in the dative singular; but 
where that clashes with a nominative plural, as in ‘ille,’ it must be changed 
toi. My difficulty in accepting this view is as follows: Lucilius seems to me 
to be throughout considering pronunciation as well as spelling. The words 
‘tenue,’ ‘pingue,’ ‘plenum’ can only refer to sound; and in another fragment,? 
where he is evidently controverting Accius on another point of spelling, he 
says, ‘ut dicimus ... scribimus.’ If this is true, two explanations are 
possible: (1) ‘ pueri’ (sing.) and ‘ pueri’ (plur.) were pronounced identically, 
but Lucilius, to avoid confusion, wished them to be pronounced differently 
as well as spelt differently; or (2) the two sounds really differed in his time, 
and he wished them to be spelt accordingly. The first of these two seems to 
me to make considerable demands on our belief. That a man should propose 
that two identically sounding words should be spelt differently is conceivable 
enough, though it was perhaps as Longus says ‘superuacanea obseruatio’—a 
Mrs. Partington’s mop in the face of the sea of Latin words which can be parsed 


in two ways. But that he should also ask the public to pronounce them 
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1 Following up this suggestion, we might 
perhaps improve it still further, It may be 
noted that, while (B) gives a real meaning to the 
‘iusseris,’ so meaningless under (A) as it stands, 
it loses the special force which (A) gives to the 
verb ‘do’ as introducing the dative. Suppose 
we were to read ‘cum ‘‘ dato Furei, ius’’ erit’ 
on the analogy of the ‘ ius petis’ and ‘ius oras’ 
of Plautus, we should then get a still grimmer 
joke, ‘ When you say, “ pay your dues for once, 
Furius,” you give the false thief anextrae¢.’ But 
I only throw this out as a possible alternative. 


It may perhaps be said that what it gains on the 
swings it loses on the roundabouts. It adds 
force to ‘dato,’ but it loses the ‘iusseris,’ which 
is really the word on which Lachmann’s con- 
jecture was founded. I fear ‘cum... ‘‘ius” 
seris’ will sound even more fantastic. And 
yet this sense of ‘sero’ to join words could be 
easily paralleled. 

2 Marx, id. 353. 

’ Longus proceeds (XK. VII. 56) to show how 
numerous these are both in the nouns themselves 
and between nouns and verbs. 
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differently against all usage is another matter. An obvious illustration will 
serve. If literary English had made no distinction in writing between ‘ boys’ 
(poss. sing.) and ‘ boys’ (plural), a spelling reformer might suggest the use of 
the apostrophe, and we should listen to him with respect, though perhaps with 
indifference. If he told us that henceforth we must pronounce them differently 
we should laugh in his face. 

The second explanation, as we have seen, will be that ‘ pueri,’ ‘ puerei,’ 
etc., really had two different sounds, which Lucilius calls ‘tenue’ and ‘ pingue,’ 
and that. his rules amount to nothing more than that the spelling should 
correspond. In this case the idea of distinguishing identical or similar words 
really passes out of sight. Naturally enough Lucilius d/lustrates his point from 
words of identical form, just as we should illustrate the difference of sound in 
t before nd by wind (v.) and wind (n.) rather than by ‘bind’ and ‘India.’ 
When the difference of sound in ‘i tenue’ and ‘i pingue’ had passed away, 
the grammarians lost the key to the passages and fastened on this quite sub- 
sidiary feature, as being the main consideration. 

Now it is quite conceivable that the phoneticians and philologists may say 
that this view is on other grounds untenable, and to them I would address 
two questions. First, is it possible that the genitive singular and nominative 
plural of the second declension had in Lucilius’ time’ a difference of sound, 
which afterwards disappeared? If the answer is affirmative, it seems to me 
that these words of his may have more value in the history of Latin phonetics, 
and perhaps of case-morphology in general, than has hitherto been ascribed to 
them. And if it is affirmative, I proceed to my second question. Is it possible 
that the same difference of sound existed between the dative singular of the 
third declension and that of the demonstrative pronoun? Prima facie I should 
suppose it much less likely, though I tread with all uncertainty in such 
matters. For while the nominative plural and genitive singular are obviously 
different in origin, the two datives are generally held to be both locatives in 
origin. And if while answering ‘ yes’ to my first question they say ‘no’ to the 
second, it seems to me that we shall have to abandon the usual reading and 
interpretation of Fr. 4. If the sound in ‘illi’ was ‘ tenuis,’ it can hardly have 
been ‘ pinguis’ in ‘ furi.” We should have to fall back on Lachmann’s theory ; 
and it would be an interesting fact that that great scholar’s instinct led him 
to a right conclusion, though on different, and to my mind inadequate, 
grounds. 

One thing should be added in conclusion. It seems clear that Lucilius 
lays some stress on the point that the fuller sound expressed by two letters in 
the nominative plural is in accordance with the idea of plurality.” I take this 








1 It will quite sufficiently satisfy the con- 
ditions if it was already practically obsolete in 
Lucilius’ time, or at least so obsolescent that only 
purists like himself still clung to it. 

2 Lindsay indeed was inclined to think that 
this was the leading idea. Thus he would read 


‘meille ... miles,’ and supposes ‘ pilum’ (sing.) 
to be contrasted with ‘peila’ (plur.). For the 
same reason I suppose he suggests ‘ date, Furei ’ 
(voc. plur.). But we need not credit Lucilius 
with what he rightly calls an absurdity, and the 
doctrine of cvymradeia quite accounts for the facts. 
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to be an example of the etymological doctrine of cupradeia rijs davis TO 
onpwatvouev@, of which Steinthal gives several examples. The nearest analogy 
to our case perhaps is the idea that the augment in the imperfect marked 
prolongation of action as opposed to the present. But it must not be 
supposed, so far as I know, that this doctrine was called in to justify innova- 
tions. It might decide in doubtful cases, but its proper function was to give 
an etymological reason for what actually existed, and this is how I should 
suppose Lucilius to have used it. 
F. H. CoLson. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Sprachwissenschaft bei den G. und R. I. p. 351. is from Apuleius’ ‘de diphthongo,’ who is said 
2 A still better example would be ‘saeculum’ to be of very late date. 
(not ‘seculum’) for the same reason, But this 








NOTES ON LVCRETIVS. 


I, 271-276: 
principio uenti uis uerberat incita cortus 
ingentisque ruit nauis et nubila differt, 
interdum rapido percurrens turbine campos 
arboribus magnis sternit montisque supremos 
siluifragis uexat flabris: ita perfurit acri 
cum strepitu saeuitque minaci murmure pontus. 


The difficulty lies in the two words at the end of the first and last lines of 
the extract, cortus being manifestly corrupt, and pontus inappropriate. In 276 
it is fairly clear that ‘the wind’ should be the subject of the sentence, and 
Markland’s uwentus is now printed by most editors: in 271, in spite of a variety 
of conjectures, editors are mostly agreed that ‘ the sea’ should be the object, 
and Marullus’ pontum is usually accepted. The sense is thus rectified, but 
there remains a serious palaeographical difficulty, neither of the corruptions 
pontum > cortus, uentus > pontus being very probable in itself or paralleled in 
the Lucretian MSS. It has been suggested, both by Professor Reid (Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil. XXII., 1911) and by Professor Merrill (1907), that the 
last words of the two lines have been interchanged. If this theory can be 
accepted, it at once gives us pontum in 271: the nominative pontus is only an 
attempt to adjust it to its new context in 276. We should then be left with 
cortus at the end of 276, and I suggest that the obvious correction is then corus. 
Corus or caurus is, of course, frequently used by Latin poets in a general sense 
for ‘ the wind,’ and by Lucretius himself in VI. 135: 


crebram siluam cum flamina cauri 
perflant. 


Cort was in fact suggested by Merrill for the end of 271. A similar inter- 
change of last words has certainly taken place in II. 257 sq.—woluptas, uoluntas 
—though these words are very alike and the lines contiguous: it is also, I 
believe, as Merrill has suggested, the true solution of II. 105 sq. 
I. 551-5: 
denique si nullam finem natura parasset 
frangendis rebus, iam corpora material 
usque redacta forent aeuo frangente priore, 
ut nil ex illis a certo tempore posset 
conceptum summum aetatis peruadere finis 
finis O; fine Q; finem Q corr. 
Giussani has most ably expounded the rather subtle doctrine contained in 
this paragraph, and the sense of the last two lines must be ‘so that nothing 
could be conceived out of them within a fixed time and pass on to the full 
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measure of its life,’ i.e. attain the zenith of its growth, ‘ aeui contingere florem ’ 
as Lucretius expresses it in 564. The majority of editors have assumed that 
the last word of 555 is a stopgap, and have introduced florem (Lambinus), ad 
auctum (Munro), ad horam (Everett). But the variation in the MSS. points 
rather to some case of finis, of which the final syllable became blotted or torn 
in the archetype. The plain man would then say that with the adoption of 
jinem, the correction in Q, the required sense would be obtained, but two 
objections have been raised, (i.) that finis is elsewhere feminine in Lucretius (e.g. 
in 551), and (ii.) that peruadere by itself means‘ go through’ and not ‘ reach.’ 
As regards the first objection, finis is always a word of varying gender, such a 
variation is just in Lucretius’ manner, and—what is more important—in the 
one passage of the poem where Lucretius recurs to this idea (II. 1116 sq.) the 
MSS. again have fits masculine: 


donec ad extremum crescendi perfica finem, 
omnia perduxit rerum natura creatrix. 


In any case the confusion of masculine and feminine terminations is 
constant in the MSS. Peruadere does not occur elsewhere in the poem, and I 
think the objection is probably sound; if so ad must be inserted before summum. 
The line will then run: 


conceptum <.ad > summum aetatis peruadere finem. 


III. rorz-1013: 
Cerberus et furiae iam uero et lucis egestas, 
Tartarus horriferos eructans faucibus aestus, 
qui neque sunt usquam nec possunt esse profecto. 


The difficulties in the lines are two: (i.) the asyndeton ‘ egestas, Tartarus,’ 
(ii.) the anacoluthon with its pendent nominatives. 

Parallels may be found in Lucretius both for asyndeton and for anacoluthon ; 
for the asyndeton I. 455 sq., and more especially II. 500-503, where we have 
-que followed by no connexion; for the anacoluthon followed by a relative 
clause II. 342-348 and IV. 123-126. But here the combination of the two 
awkwardnesses is overwhelming, and most scholars would agree that something 
has dropped out. For myself, I feel strongly that the asyndeton is not only 
unobjectionable, but exactly in Lucretius’ manner, but that on the other hand 
the relative anacoluthon is much more violent than in the other longer passages. 
I should therefore mark a lacuna after 1012, not with Munro after Iort. 
‘Cerberus and the furies and the darkness and Tartarus (are similarly told of 
in story), though they never exist nor could exist’: the masculine qui with 
the two prominent proper names does not seem to me unnatural. 

IV. 414-419: 

at collectus aquae digitum non altior unum, 
qui lapides inter sistit per strata uiarum, 
despectum praebet sub terras impete tanto, 
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a terris quantum caeli patet altus hiatus; 
nubila despicere et caelum ut uideare uidere 
corpora mirande sub terras abdita caelo. 


The general sense is clear, ‘a chance pool in the road gives a reflection of 
apparently infinite depth showing the whole sky,’ but the last two lines are 
desperate. I veniure to add another to the long list of conjectures, or rather 
to combine two previous suggestions: add e¢ at the end of 418 and adopt 
mivando from I. 31 in 4109. 


nubila despicere et caelum ut uideare uidere < et> 
corpora mirando sub terras abdita caelo, 


‘so that you seem to look down on the clouds and to see the clear sky and 
objects hidden deep beneath the earth in a magic sky’: the sky and clouds 
are the background, and against these are seen the terrestrial objects near at 
hand. Corpora (with ves) is Lucretius’ most inclusive word for ‘ things’ formed 
by atomic combination, and mirando, which does not occur elsewhere in 
Lucretius (except in the adverbial form mirande in IV. 462), may be paralleled 
by uses of mirus ‘ strange,’ ‘uncanny,’ ‘ miraculous,’ in I. 123, 730, IV. 39 [35], 
V. 97, 838, 1181, 1404, and VI. 186. It is objected that et never occurs at the 
end of the hexameter in Lucretius, and Sauppe maintains that it is never so 
placed by good poets, but Lucretius has much that is unparalleled in ‘ good 
poets.’ #z¢ has slipped out in many other places in the Lucretian MSS. 
IV. 959-961 : 

fit ratione eadem coniectus partim animal 

altior atque foras eiectus largior eius, 

et diuisior inter se ac distractior intus. 


Lucretius is speaking of the effect of food on the anima in producing in an 
excessive form the symptoms connected with sleep. The passage must be read 
in close connexion with 916-918 and 944-947. The effects of sleep are three: 
(i.) part of the anima retires deeper within, cf. g18 ‘partim contrusa magis 
concessit in altum’ and 945 ‘introrsum pars abdita cedit’; (ii.) part is driven 
out, cf. 917 ‘ partimque foras eiecta recessit,’ and 944 ‘ fit uti pars inde animai 
eiciatur’; (iii.) part is ‘distraught’ through the limbs and cannot unite its 
motions, cf. 917 ‘ ubi est distracta per artus uis animae’ and 946 ‘pars etiam 
distracta per artus non queat esse coniuncta inter se neque motu mutua fungi.’ 
Here Lucretius, wishing to show that these effects are exaggerated by food, and 
to put the idea into the comparative, chooses in the first two lines the method 
of abstract substantives: the coniectus is altior, and the ezectus is largior. What 
was the construction of 961? If he continued the same form of expression, 
then there must’have been a third substantive, and we cannot do better than 
Lachmann’s actus, ‘ the working’ of the anima. But it is quite probable that 
he slightly changes the construction. Looking back to the parallel in 917, 
‘distracta per artus uis animae,’ I should be inclined to suggest ‘ distractior est 
uis,’ but intus has the look of genuineness, and I prefer to retain my original 
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conjecture intust. There is the close parallel of mecessust, II. 725, IV. 1006, 
VI. 206, and intust itself was conjectured by Langen in Plautus Rudens 1174. 
The subject is then of course anima, derived from animai in 9509. 
VI. 43-51: 
et quoniam docui mundi mortalia templa 
esse <et> natiuo consistere corpore caelum, 
45 et quaecumque in eo fiunt fierique necessest 
pleraque dissolui, quae restant percipe porro. 
quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 
uentorum exirtant, placentur omnia rursum 
quae fuerint sint placato conuersa fauore, 
50 cetera quae fieri in terris caeloque tuentur 
mortales. ... 


Verses 47-49 are a well-known crux, but the whole passage must be 
considered together. All modern editors are agreed on certain points: (i.) the 
insertion of e¢ with the Italian MSS. in 44; (ii.) lacuna after 47 ; (iii.) furore with 
Lambinus for fauore in 49. There would also be general agreement that 43-46 
refer to Book V., and that dissolut means ‘I have explained’ (cf. dissoluere 
causam IV. 500). 

Can we form any conclusion asto the form and content of the rest? 
47 quandoquidem seems to start a metaphorical statement as to his task: ‘ Since 
I have (made bold to) climb the glorious car (of the Muses ?) I must pursue 
my task to the end, and tell how . . .’: the lacuna then may have been of 
two or even more lines—probably not more, as the genesis of storms is the first 
topic of Book VI., and could not therefore be preceded by anything else. 

The line immediately preceding 48 must have ended with something like 
ut proelia saepe. 

In 48 extstant for exirtant is surely certain: existant, placentur is an 
asyndeton, and I think it is more in Lucretius’ manner that the construction 
should be carried on with e¢ and not, as Brieger thought, with wt. But omnia 
quae fuerint is still weak: is it not possible that furerent is the right reading? 
‘and all things, which were raging, are turned again and their rage appeased ’: 
the sequence would not be unparalleled in Lucretius. Finally in 50 cetera must 
go back to the governing verb in the lacuna before 48: ‘I will explain how 
storms arise and are pacified, and the other things, which have caused religious 
fears.’ 

I should therefore write from 41 to 50 as follows: 

quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 

* * * * * 
uentorum existant, placentur, et omnia rursum 
quae furerent, sint pacato conuersa furore, 


cetera, quae... 


CyRIL BAILEY. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 








CASE-USAGE IN THE GREEK OF ASIA MINOR. 


THE inscriptions, with their brevity and their tendency to formulaism, are 
not so profitable a field for the study of the syntax of the Kow7 as the papyri, 
and literary documents like the New Testament. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to glean from them some evidence, which adds to the sum-total of our know- 
ledge; and when the time comes to deal with the Hellenistic language as 
a whole, they will have their contribution to make. I propose to deal with 
the evidence for case-usage provided by the popular inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
particularly those of that inland region, which corresponds roughly with the 
limits of ancient Phrygia. 

The nominative and vocative call for no special remarks. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


I may start by noting the tendency, well attested elsewhere, to employ 
the accusative with the preposition eis to denote ‘ place where.’ It was a 
tendency, which later hardened into a custom and dealt a mortal blow at the 
locative dative. 
common in the inscriptions, are of course quite in accordance with classical 
usage; the idea of motion is here strong enough to justify the accusative. In 
a confession inscription (Ramsay, C. and B., No. 48) we have rrapnun eis TH 
x@pun (‘I was present in the village’), which also can be readily paralleled in 
classical Greek, though the verb contains no idea of motion in itself, but only 
implies previous motion ; it is probably this ‘ pregnant’ use that formed the 
starting-point of the process which ultimately caused év to disappear. A 
clearer example appears in an inscription of Akmonia (C. and B., No. 564), 


f A , 
ECOVTAL AUT@ KaTapal . . 


Phrases like dzreré0n eis Ta apycia, Odrpat eis TO pynpetov, very 


. els dpaciw Kai eis GAOV TO GHpua avT@ Kal eis Téxva 
kat eis Biov, beside an inscription of Augustopolis (J.R.S., 12, p. 254, No. 12), 
ér7ifw in classical Greek takes 
the locative (e.g. Thuc. 3. 97, 77 tTUxn); in a Christian inscription of Dokimion 
(C. and B., No. 689) we find éAmifovow eis avtov. In N.T. the verb takes both 
eis and éi, the latter with accusative and locative. One may add from the 
Legends of Pelagia (Usener, 6. 13), ets TO WAHOOS THs evoTAAaYyYias cov HATICA 
cwOjnvat. Were the Christians, in their use of the verb, influenced by the 
analogy of wiorevw? év fought a hard battle for survival, even occasionally 
turning defence into attack, and taking positions that belonged rightfully to 


eis; in Acta S. Marinae we have eiced Ov év ’Avtioyeia (19, 13), and araxOjvat 
év TH hudAaKy (24, 1).* 


) eds ad’TO TpocKkoaito Gpacer Téxvois Bi 
o Beds oO Tp p vows Bio. 


1 See also Hatzidakis, Einleitung, p. 210. 
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The accusative of extent is common, and needs no illustration. But even 
here, particularly with the so-called adverbial accusative, eis was called in to 
help: e.g. eis wodra [7H older ypnowov (R.E.G., ’90, p. 75, No. 41), Tis 
matpuoos eis mavta evepyérny (J.H.S., ’02, p. 123, No. 53). This usage has its 
roots in classical Greek; cf. Thuc. 4. 81, dpacrnpiov és ta mavta. Robertson 
(Gram. of Gk. N.T.®, p. 594) notes eis with accusative of extent of time in 
N.T.; on the other hand, the adverbial accusative has no preposition in 
Rom. 15. 22, évexomTounv Ta ToAXd. 

The accusative of the direct object occasionally takes the place of an 
earlier dative or genitive. The dative gives way in K(vpie) BonOn (= -er) Tarny 
(J.H.S., ’02, p. 368, No. 104). The distinction between the genitive of the 
object (partial control) and the accusative (complete control) failed to maintain 
itself. It was becoming blurred even in the fourth-century dialect inscriptions.’ 
Our inscriptions provide the following examples: iy@iv ... dv édpagarto 
mapbévos ayvn (C. and B., No. 657), éwitvyovta tas... ptrodocias (1bid., 
No. 299), %s loropynv ovd év véxpors AaOoipnv (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 143, A); 
Tois . . . ovnbeiow To THs Cwhs pépos (C. and B., No. 658). With the first 
example, cf. N.T., 1 Cor. 3. 19, 6 Spaccdpevos tors aodovs; for the second, 
Moulton (C.R., ’o1, p. 437) gives a papyrus example of the verb with both 
cases, THs ‘Pwyaiwv troditeias Kal émriyapiay émuTuxoVTEs. 

Of the cognate accusative, which does not seem to be very common in 
the papyri (C.R., ’o1, p. 436), we have an example from the Lycos valley, 
. Troas EBSounnovta Svo (C. and B., No. 420), and another from 
Dorylaion, Ejcavtt dpéurtws Tov émipoxOnrov Biov (C.I.G., 3816), with which 
cf. N.T., 1 Pet. 4. 2, tov émidoumrov év capKl Bidoa ypovov. 

The double accusative is commoner in modern than in ancient Greek. 
Verbs which formerly took accusative and genitive or instrumental dative 
now generally take two accusatives.?, This preference for the double accusative 
is already evident in the Kowy: e.g. in the LXX., Ex. 31. 3, évémAnoa av’Tov 
mvevpa Oeiov. In the inscriptions of Asia Minor the verbs teu and xoopo 
take a double accusative: e.g. rpiv ce vuvdixov ioréhavoy cocpnoapev (Ramsay, 
E.R.P., p. 139, D). From these the construction was extended to dvatiOnu, 
aviaTnpt, possibly helped by the Attic tordvat twa yadrxodv. Sometimes the 
verb is left unexpressed: e.g. tovde ce Muydovin (J.R.S., ’12, p. 80). The 
frequency of expressions like é«édopyoev tov éyyovoy and avéotyncev Thy yuvaixa 
caused the two sets of verbs to become interchangeable, so that tiua@ even 
takes the dative: e.g. téxvm éreiunoav (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 209, No.6). A 
different double accusative, in place of accusative and true dative, occurs with 
émuypddw: AiGouvs éréypaya ypdypata (J.R.S., "12, p. 92, No. 19); we have 
also thy orTndnv éréypaya, without the ypduuata (Sterrett, Epigraphical 
Journey to Asia Minor, No. 196). The accusative was gaining on all 
hands. 


Wrevoas .. 


1 See Giles, Manual, p. 312. 2 See Thumb, Handb., p. 37 (E.T.). 
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The adverbial accusative begins to replace adverbs in -ws. The reason 
was doubtless phonetic, since with the change from pitch to stress accent, -s 
and -os could not be distinguished. The accusative was the natural case to 
come to the rescue. Though it is the plural ending -a that has finally 
prevailed, examples still exist of the adverbial use of the singular: e.g. Aiyo, 
Aeyaxt, beside Avya.1 Our inscriptions provide us, as I think, with an example 
of either: in a confession inscription of Badinlar (C. and B., No. 48),? 90a 
tnv Kaun 8 dvayva, and in another of the same group (No. 50), mapay(y)éA(A) ov 
Tao. pnois advayvov avaBnre (=a). There can be no doubt of the ‘ popular ’ 
character of their language ! 

The use of the accusative in apposition to a whole sentence is well 
established in classical Greek. In an inscription of Eumenia (C. and B., 
No. 368) we have, ro 5é€ mdvtwv peilov, €otar avt@ mpos Tov Ocov. yap, an 
accusative of this kind, occurs occasionally without a dependent genitive, thus 
showing that its substantival force lived alongside of the more frequent 
adnominal use: e.g. Hap]@evis "Hgaiotiwv ydpu (C.I.G., 3848), Tetuaios .. . 
pntpt... xapw (Ath. Mitt., ’o00, p. 425, No. 40). Sometimes it seems to 
assume a concrete meaning (= puvnpetov), but the development was only made 
possible by its frequent use in this construction.* Similar accusatives are 
evynv (very common) and yaspeornpiov (C. and B., No. 289). Arising possibly 
from the same construction is an idiomatic use of taira, apparently favoured 
by the Hellenistic vernacular. In C. and B., No. 232, a certain Gaius 
finishes an exposition of his principles with the words tadra, diko.. Another 
(tbtd., No. 635) seems to. be combating Christian views, and says: ovx« junv° 
éyevounv: ovK Ecouat* ov pérAL por O Bios: TtadTa. It gives the nature of an 
ultimatum to the schoolboy’s threats in Pap. Oxy. 119. Here again the 
ubiquitous preposition intrudes, e.g. eis uynuns yap (C. and B., No. 261). 
Giinther (J.P. XX., p. 162) notes eis . . . ydpw in a dialect inscription of 
Phokis; even Sophocles (Antig. 30) has mpos yapiv Bopads, though perhaps 
that means more than ydpw Bopads. Possibly the preposition sometimes 
stresses the idea of purpose: e.g. ‘Poddos . . 
ypadov . 


. TO GUVKpOVaTOY Kal TOV... 
. Kateckevacey eis npwov (C. and B., No. 212), and in Acta 
S. Marinae, the Greek of which represents the vernacular of the district 
of Pisidian Antioch, xparjow aithy éwavt@ eis yuvaixa (Usener, p. 17, 1. 12). 
With this cf. LXX., Gen. 41. 45, é@xev adt@ tiv ’Acevvéd . . . eis yuvaixa. 
The modern preposition here is yid, as in tay éf&ntnce ya yuvaixa, Tov KrAaiyo 
yia meOapévo.t We have, in fact, to note three constructions, not differing 
sensibly in meaning: (1) simple apposition, (2) @s with accusative, (3) eis 
with accusative. Blass (Gram. of N.T. Gk., p. 93) says of the second use that 
it ‘may bea Hebraism.’ But it is found in the modern dialect of Silli: e.g. 
va Tapns Cnv gopn wf évaixa (Dawkins, Mn. Gk. in Asta Minor, p. 288, 1. 31). 
1 See Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 182. 


2 The reading, which differs from Ramsay's, 
was suggested by Mr. M. N. Tod. 


3 For other examples, see Nachmanson, in 


Evanos, ’09, p. 44 sqq. 
* See Thumb, Handb., § 50 (a). 
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Still less can eis with accusative be regarded as a Hebraism. Apart from the 
examples cited above, we have a papyrus example quoted by Moulton (Proleg., 
p. 72). Its use, in fact, whether instead of a simple accusative, or with elvaz 
instead of a predicate nominative, only represents in Greek a language 
tendency which was developed earlier and to a far greater extent in Latin in 
the case of the predicate dative: ‘ludibrium aliquem habere’ and ‘ludibrio 
aliquem habere’ will both stand, and to give Latin also a third construction 
we can add ‘ pro ludibrio habere.’ 

The inscriptions illustrate the growing preference of the prepositions for 
the accusative. For éi we have émt 6 (C. and B., No. 45), ‘in view of which,’ 
though a levelling of quantity is possible here. For td, 6 td aitnv Toros 
(J.P., ’91, p. 91, No. 12 A), and dard émipéreray (C. and B., No. 299), with 
which one might contrast Antiphon 123, 20, bo émipedeias Oeod. This agrees 
with the general Kovy tendency to confine iz to the accusative, except where 
agency is denoted. Brugmann (Gr. Gr., p. 517 n.) notes that oi7ép (‘for the 
sake of’) with accusative is found in the N.W. dialects in the third century B.c., 
and states that the construction is not a characteristic of the Kowy. In an 
inscription of Akmonia (C. and B., No. 561) we have tép evyn(v): the 
inscription is mutilated, but apparently we have the usual appositional 
accusative strengthened this time by wt7ép, not eis; that this is so seems 
certain from a number of examples of the same use of é&vexev and yapu: e.g. 
pynpnv évexev (J.H.S., ’99, p. 113, No. 101), pynunv [yalpw (tbid., p. 120, 
No. 121). Finally, we note, beside the simple accusative with odvpopat, e.g. 
Ta Téxva Tov é€u“ov TOTHOY wdvpovto (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 144, B), da with 
accusative in the Pelagian Legends, wdvpero &’ avrny (Usener, p. 13, |. 14). 


THE GENITIVE. 


On the whole the genitive of the object governed by verbs maintains 
its ground: e.g. tod Bwpod nynderar (C. and B., No. 7), wpovonodvtwv tis 
avactace|[ws (tbid., No. 26). Other verbs which take the genitive are ‘epatevw, 
iep@pat, oTpaTny®, Tvyyave, and (generally) catadpovety. This genitive still 
survives in some of the dialects.! 

For the adnominal genitive note duaptwdos Seay in confession inscriptions, 
the construction arising out of the equivalence of the notions of ‘debt’ and 
‘sin’; adpaptwrds follows édevrérns (Ramsay in Exp. Times, X., p. 55). Beside 
the genitive we have eis with accusative: dpaptrwros éotw eis tHv Anto 
(C.I.G. 4303). 1TH Texovon avrov (C. and B., No. 376), where the participle 
has lost much of its verbal force, is classical. 

The genitive of ‘reference’ is quite frequent in the earlier Greek,’ and 
Nachmanson (in Evanos, ’09, p. 30 sqq.) has shown that it is not uncommon in 
the Kow7. Perhaps it is most at home with verbs of judicial action (accusing, 
condemning, etc.), but it is by no means confined to these. Its origin seems 


1 See Thumb, Handb., p. 35. 2? Brugmann, Gy, Gr., p. 446. 
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clear; it is related to what appears to be the pre-ethnic meaning of the 
adverbial genitive—the sphere within which the verbal action takes place 
om relation is seen, e.g. in Thuc. I. 93. 4, tis . . . Oaddoons... belies 
eitreiv ws avOextéa éoti, where the genitive denotes ‘in the maritime sphere.’ 
But whenever the local force recedes, the genitive assumes a vaguer nial 
that of reference. For Latin cf. Plaut. Bacch. 3. 4. 5, ‘nam mihi dinini 
nunquam quisquam creduat.’ The following are the clearest examples from 
the inscriptions of Phrygia: II. réevwy cwrnpias Mnvi edvynv (Gott. Gelehrte 
Anz., ‘97> P. 405), E. wat Tl... . érroujoapev prnpns (J.H.S., ’98, p. 98, 
No. 39); aveoTncapev .. . pvnums (C.I.G. 398Qb), xatédmxev . . . otedalva]- 
TLKOU ony. dvaxooia (C. and B., No. 411), amoteiot mpocreipwov Te Tapeio 
Onv. ¢ (zbtd., No. 28). With this last cf. Leg. XII. Tad. VIII. 2, ‘  telestin 
faxsit XXV. poenae sunto.’ But the vagueness of the idea of reference led to 
the desire for closer definition, and this was attained by means of prepositions. 
Thus, besides the very common pvyjpns évexa, etc., we have SHpov ydpw 
(C. and nth No. 389), ‘by way of a gift,’ and also mpooteiwouv dvopatt 
(J.H.S., 97> P- 411, No. 14), orehavwtixod ovoyats (C.I.G. 3919), where 
ovopare might be rendered ‘ under the heading of.’ Cf. Thuc. 4. 60, dvouarte 
evvonm Evypayias, ‘under the honourable name of an alliance.’ oes might 
quote from N.T., Mark 9. 41, év dvowats Ort Xpicrod éoré, where the defining 
genitive is replaced by a ére clause. Finally in an inscription of Hierapolis 
(Judeich, No. 327) we have eis rpootipov Adyor, a good example of the analytic 
tendency of Hellenistic Greek. / 
This leads us to consider the use of rod with the infinitive, which our 
Hellenistic grammarians are either content to call ‘ epexegetic,’! a term which 
leaves the case still unexplained, or to regard as a construction which could 
apparently be used capriciously, as subject, as object, to denote ‘ remote 
purpose,’ and what not.” Now if we accept Brugmann’s view (Gr. Gr., p. 448) 
that this is also a genitive of reference, it is possible to obtain a consistent view 
of its use in Hellenistic Greek. Its frequency in LXX. is doubtless due to the 
influence of the Hebrew infinitive-construct. We note at the outset that in 
N.T. the construction is for the most part confined to Luke and Paul, 
whose writings belong most closely to the literary language. As Moulton 
observes, ‘in the main it belongs to the higher stratum of education,’ and that 
is where violent grammatical innovations are least expected. We, of course 
exclude those cases in which the genitive is clearly ablatival or winnie. 
Moulton (Proleg., p. 216) begins by stating that the infinitive with rod ‘started 
as a pure adnominal genitive, and still remains such in many places, as 
1 Cor. 16. 4, a&tov rod mopevecOar.’ But if this is the starting-point we have 
to explain somehow the process by which such a genitive as that with a&cos 
came to be the purely adverbial genitive of Thucydides, the Attic orators, and 
Hellenistic Greek, and we shall find ourselves back among the ‘elliptical 


1 Moulton, Proleg., p. 217. ? Robertson, p. 1066 sqq. 
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} Of the grammarians. What needs to be emphasized in each case, it seems to me, is 
S place. the distinction between the resultant meaning, which depends upon the con- 
OApNoev text, and the inherent meaning, which is always there and bears no relation to 
sphere.’ the context. In Thucydides, who first made extensive use of the construction, 
leaning, the resultant meaning is generally that of purpose, though that is by no means 
1 diuint always prominent. Where it is not, the grammarians call it a ‘ loose infinitive 
es from of design.’ The same applies to Demosthenes and Xenophon (cf. Jannaris, 
Gelehrte Hist. Gr. Gr., p. 578). To take some N.T. examples—Acts 23. 20, of "Iovdaioe 
Pp. 98, auvéGevto Tov épwricai ce, is ‘the Jews have made a compact in regard to 
pa[veo)- asking thee.’ This is called ‘the loose infinitive of design’ (Robertson, 
Tapetep p. 10066). Substitute wdpecor for cvvéOevro, and purpose becomes quite clear; 
niuriam but that has to do with the context and the total resultant meaning. The 
e led to adverbial genitive of the gerundive in Latin is on precisely the same footing. 
sitions. In Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis purpose is evident ; 
/ Xapw but in concordiam ordinum, quam dissoluendae tribuniciae potestatis rentur esse 
ovOmaTe (Livy V. 3. 5) the idea is certainly not one of purpose. In one group of ex- 
where amples Robertson calls ‘ this curious construction’ the subject infinitive. He 
vomaTe quotes especially LXX., 2 Chron. 6. 7, éyévero éml xapdiav Aaveid .. . Tov 
might oixodophoat oixov. Now Tod oixodoujoat olxov may be the Jogical subject, but 
efining surely grammatically the verb is impersonal, and the sentence is no stranger 
rapolis than the English, ‘it occurred to me about going.’ Luke 17. I is the same, 
nalytic avevdextov éotiw Tov Ta oKavdara py édOeiv, which is, ‘ with regard to pitfalls 
not coming, it is impossible.’ Others Robertson calls the object infinitive ; 
ch our here again the principle is the same. Matt. 21. 32 well illustrates the position, 
which ovde peTepernOnte tatepov Tod mictedoat avT@. Here Moulton denies purpose 
could to the genitive: it ‘gives rather the content than the purpose of perepernOnte.’ 
jomote Robertson calls it the ‘ object’ of the verb. Translate, ‘you did not change 
>. 448) your minds even afterwards with reference to (i.e. in the sphere of) belief in 
it view him.’ The genitive in 2 Cor. 1. 8, date eEatropnOfvar jas xai Tod Shy, is 
to the called by Robertson ablatival; but that case is not natural to amopeiv (€&- 
nat in intensive). Cf. Plato, Phaedo 84 C, ef 5é re wept tovTwy azropeitov, with mepi 
Paul, reinforcing the genitive. It is again ‘reference’: ‘ even with regard to life.’ 
oulton In one N.T. example, at any rate, we have a like use of évexey for closer 
| that definition: 2 Cor. 7. 12, &vexev Tod davepwOfvar. Compare pryyns and prnpuns 
seen &veca. Rom. 8. 12, dderdéras éopev . . - TOD Kata odpKa Shv shows a use of the 
ninal. genitive which is not very far from that with verbs of judicial action. We 
arted suggest then that, while in each separate case the meaning of the genitive is 
os conditioned by its surroundings, its inherent force is simply that of reference. 
nave The context applies the appropriate colour, and it is not always a purpose- 
ageos colour. Indeed, Moulton states of Paul that when ‘he wishes to express 
. 3 purpose he uses other means.’ And naturally, since rot with infinitive did not 
ica 





in itself express purpose. We cite from the inscriptions—rod «ai tovs adXous 
a}ya0od twos mapactious éxecOas (C. and B., No. 497), A. 


».. weipac[Oai... 
“A a“ > 
Tov éxeww yas povlovs eEovoiay 
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(J.R.S.,'12, p. 92, No. 18). 7@ Seyotounoavti pe Tod TO NoeTov Chv (J.H.S.,’02, 
p- 369, No. 143 A) should perhaps be added; though Calder now reads 
monXoétLov for to Aoerov, and Milligan-Moulton (Vocabulary, s.v. 8sxoTopéw) 
translate, ‘cut me off from living through many years,’ thus making it ablatival. 
A definite decision must await more light on the meaning of Suvyotouéw. Its 
formation suggests the meaning ‘distress’; cf. Lat. ‘ diuidia.’” We add from 
the Pelagian Legends, admooré\yer . . . Cue... pos Tov emickoTrov ... TOU 
yvopica: avt@ mdvta (Usener, 10. 1), and év dpx@ elyev Tod pi yevoacOai TH 
(bid. 13. 9), with which compare N.T., Luke 1. 74, dpxov dv @mocer . .. TOD 
dovvat uiv. 

Moulton (Proleg., p. 102) notes the construction goBeicOat amo in 
Matt. ro. 28 as a translation-Hebraism. With the same verb the simple geni- 
tive occurs in an inscription (C. and B., No. 466): éav 5é ris yu) b08nOH TovTwv 
TOV KaTapOV. 
fear; cf. in classical Greek didatov é£ dtov hoBet (Soph. Trach. 671), pos avdpos 
h téxvav hoBovpevn (ibid. 150). If we remember the encroachment of daré 
upon the other ablatival prepositions, and add from the Pelagian Legends 
(12. 12) un detAudons am’ avdrod, we are justified in regarding the N.T. con- 
struction as a development quite natural to Greek—a ‘secondary ’ Hebraism. 

The tendency to add a preposition to the simple genitive is amply illus- 
trated by the inscriptions, e.g. wvnoKxopevos trepi jyav (C. and B., No. 656. 8), 
av?’ ov... pynoKxopuevos (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 220, No. 18. 15). The instru- 
mental dative is displaced not only by ésé with genitive (classical), but also by 
pera with genitive, in conformity with a general language tendency to identify 
the notions of instrumentality and accompaniment. Even Pindar (Pyth.1V. 394) 
can write ovv édaiw dappaxwoaica. In Acta S. Marinae we find éxpovoev peta 
TOU GaTrévTOS TwYwVOS TOS OPOadpovs avTOd (29. II), and érumtey THY Kehadiv 
peta THS obvpas (30. 18) beside rurrovca TH chvpa on the following page. We 
are on the way to the modern use of pé with accusative to denote the instru- 
ment. Both the partitive and the ablative genitives tend to attach to them- 
selves prepositions, e.g. €Autpwoato Troddods éx Bacavar (C. and B., No. 467), 
oux épayev €x Tav avThs ovdév (Pelagian Legends, 13.7). In the phrase és 70 aro 
Tov npwov (rov=avTov) in an inscription of Eumeneia (C. and B., No. 380), amo 
seems to be used even with the possessive genitive. Probably the N.T. 
Tv amo cov érayyedav (Acts 23. 21) is another example of this. Finally in 
this connexion we note in the Pelagian Legends the exclamations ® a7é Trav 
xXprotiavev (28. 21), @ Bia ao Tod hayoroXiov (11. 8). 

A loose use of the genitive absolute, where the participle might have 
appeared in another case, is well attested for Hellenistic Greek. So is the use 
of the participle alone. (Cf. Moulton, Proleg., p. 74; Robertson, Gr. N.T. 
Gk., p. 513). The following examples from the inscriptions will suffice: 
émoinca TO np@ov ... Tois Téxvois . . . avevnrikov dvtwv avTtav (C. and B., 
No. 394), xpovcavtos pov nvoiyn wot (Pel. Legends, 14. 7), éypadn éret 7’ pnvi s’, 
Covros (C. and B., No. 656), taita eizrovens, avéotn 6 Saipwv . . 


. Kab expatnoev 
avutnv (Acta S. Marinae, 29. 17). 





The genitive is clearly ablatival, denoting the source of the - 
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THE DATIVE. 

In Hellenistic Greek the dative in all its functions was decaying. We 
have already noted the occasional use of an accusative of direct object for an 
earlier dative, the appearance of a double accusative instead of accusative and 
dative, and the gradual substitution of accusative with eis for locative dative. 
But when we find the true dative (indirect object, and advantage) being 
vigorously assailed by the genitive, we have a clear warning of its ultimate 
disappearance. Of this we have abundant evidence from the inscriptions, e.g., 
BonOt tod twoicavros avtnv (C. and B., No. 690), avéotrnaoa tod éwod téxvov 
(Ath. Mitt., 88, p. 256, No. 71). The use of the dative for the genitive with 
xatadpovety in some of the more illiterate inscriptions (e.g. C. and B., Nos. 41, 
46, 48) is but another sign of the increasing confusion. This indeed had gone 
so far that the two cases are found side by side in simple co-ordination and in 
apposition, and even as between a noun and its attribute: e.g. Bon 7 xu[p|o 

. Ke TravTOs Tov oixov avTov (J.H.S., ’99, p. 69, No. 19), T@ avdpi pou Aup. 
Avéavortos (C. and B., Nos. 308), tH yAueutdtn pov avvBiov (Ath. Mitt., ’88, 
p. 241, Nos. 18). Examples could be multiplied. In this connexion one 
might note the use of cvy with the genitive, due probably to the influence of 
the commoner peta: e.g. ody Tay vierav pou Mayiw xe Taet@ (Sterrett, Epi- 
graphical Journey, No. 207). Yet in spite of all these signs of decay, the dative 
was far from being moribund at the period of our inscriptions. Verbs which 
took the dative in classical Greek still generally retained it: e.g. evyapsora@ 
Mnrtpi (C. and B., No. 53), émuBovrevo|n +O] TOr@, cvveBiwoe por (tbid., 
No. 322), 6 Geds avtT@ tmpockdwaito (J.R.S., ’12, p. 254, No. 12), tovovrass 
Tepirécorto supdpopais (C. and B., No. 636) with which cf. N.T., Luke Io. 30, 
In a metrical inscription (J.H.S., ’99, p. 286, No. 13) 


With xaxads, xaxov 


AnoTais MEpLéTrEecen. 
Brérew takes the dative, ypauacw aevavs BréWor, dire. 
moveivy, as in N.T., the dative is usual: e.g. ds av TovT@ TH pvnpeip KaKas 
moons (Ramsay, E.R.P., p. 345, No. 24); so too J.H.S., ’99, p. 289, No. 189, 
J.R.S., ’12, p. 254, No. 12. 

For the ordinary dative of the possessor it will be sufficient to note 
Siahépe 7) capds . . . Pra(Biw) Yuvecim (Judeich, Hierapolis, No. 305): the 
same verb has the genitive in J.H.S., ’99, p. 68, No. 16, xuy|nrn| prov dc ladepov 
Acovtiov. In écovtas ait@ xatdpar ... eis Sov TO capa avT@ (C. and B., 
No. 564) the second avr@ is equivalent to a possessive genitive; it is the 
‘sympathetic’ dative, common enough for possessive pronouns in Homer,’ and 
used especially as here with nouns denoting the body or parts of it. In another 
inscription (C. and B., No. 43) we have both the dative and the possessive, iva 
pu TO é“ov o@[ua ooolt. The example which Moulton (C.R., ’o1, p. 437) 
gives from the papyri, adxodov0a[s TH idjia cot émiotody, which he thinks may 
be a lapsus calami, seems also to belong here. The two examples which he 
gives (Proleg., p. 246) of eis with accusative for possessive genitive, rie [eis] 
avtovs av0adia, rod eis aviv olxov (=ov), I would also connect with this use 
of the dative. The preposition points to the dative rather than the genitive : 

1 See Brugmann, Gr. Gr., p. 458. 
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cf. Once. T@ THY Katcdpl[wv dioxw] (C. and B., No. 251), where one would 
expect eis with accusative. 

I have noted two examples of the locative dative of place without 
a preposition: émednunoev tuav tH more (Ditt., O.G.I.S., No. 505. 5) 
wane +N (‘perhaps avé[@nxelv’—Ramsay) tov dvdpiavra [7] hineeiien 
mratia (C.I.G. 3960 B). Kxatecxevaca év Trois mpoyouixois (C. and B No 81) 
illustrates N.T., Luke 2. 49, év trois rod matpos pov. — 

The instrumental dative of extent of time probably appears in C. and B. 
No. 297 B, tH ev mpwtn éEEaunvo .. . Oévta tov éravov, itrép 88 TeV seen 
A familiar i 
C. and B., No. 680, ets piwow 7rGe to aa eo ee 

Among the examples which Nachmanson (Eranos, XI., p. 233) has 
collected of the instrumental of cause in Hellenistic Greek are two from the 
Phrygian inscriptions: tuuSov dvéotnce pvdpate pynpootr[ns| (J.H.S., ’02 
P- 366, No. 138), where pvaya=pyynyun, and 7 TuvBov Kal otndAnv avip sila 
apictais | Maptiaddyns orioev xypvypa tis gidins (Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, 393). 

In a confession inscription (C. and B., No. 52) a sinner confesses that he 
entered the sacred precincts é& purap@ émevdutn (‘in a soiled garment’) 
Historically, of course, this dative is locative, but it contains the idea of 
accompanying circumstances: cf. N.T., Matt. 7. 15, épyovtas év évdupacw 
The obvious classical parallel is év dros. It is just here that the 
process which led to the syncretism of cases in the pre-ethnic period is observed 
to be still operative; the ideas of immediate surroundings (locative), accom- 
paniment (instrumental), and possession (€ywy and accusative) all mew. The 
N.T. &v paBd@ €dXOo (1 Cor. 4. 21) and the év payaipy of the papyri only show 
an extension (from arms worn to arms carried) which is at least as natural as 
that from clothes worn to parts of the body, which appears, e.g., in Eur 
Bacch. 1165, eicop® oppwpévnv ’Ayainv év Siactpodois daocois. A ladlnity 
close sense-relation may obviously exist between the instrumental of means 
and the locative. Compare éy gouxiot xoopnodpevos (Plat. Com. Incert. 8) 
and xexoopnpévos écOATt motxikn (Plato, Jon 535 d). The datives in by 
ceTwvials ToAXais ypnoipov TH Tatpids (C. and B., No. 203), and éy troAXoils 
[ov yavéqoacay THv wor (tbid., No. 146) are doubtless locative; but the 
instrumental idea is not far away. With the former cf. Xen. Lac. 5, 9 
Tois cwMpact ypnoimwrepot. It is still nearer in 7 mepsBonros ev Kaxois seal 
(Pel. Legends, 7. 20)=‘ notorious for her evil deeds.’ Finally, in C. and B 
No. 500, we have pu derodpevov év émidwceow (locative), and uy Senisihiime 
avad@paciv, which may be regarded as locative or as instrumental (specifica- 
tion): both constructions are opposed to the classical genitive of N.T., 
8. 32, With this we may compare from the 
papyri cay apvotepn xavuact, which Moulton (Proleg., p. 76) regards as 
locative, as against Rom. 3. 23, tatepovvtras ths SoEns Tod Oeod, the classical 


ablatival genitive. 
st D. Emrys Evans. 


pnvav && dSedmxora .. . Snvdpia. 


mpoRaTwv. 


Rom. 8. 32, tod idiov ovx édpeicaro. 
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THE EARLIEST NARRATIVE POETRY OF ROME. 


DEsPITE the discredit into which the once famous theory of Niebuhr has 
long since fallen, it is beginning to appear, both to historians’ and to students 
of literature, that Epic poetry was in full process of evolution at Rome before 
Livius Andronicus was inspired to translate the Odyssey. There is, indeed, 
ample evidence to warrant such a belief; our authorities may most conveniently 
be considered in two main divisions. The first calls for no more than the 
barest mention, for it is concerned with those Naentae and Cantus Conuiutales 
the existence of which is not seriously challenged by even the most con- 
servative criticism. They are well attested, and the evidence for their extreme 
antiquity is familiar to every reader of Cicero.” In passing we may mention 
also Saturnian epitaphs like those of the Scipios, and the Tituli Triumphales 


set up in the Capitol. Typical lines are: 


Fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones, 
from the inscription of M’ Acilius Glabrio, and 
Summas opes qui vegum regtas refregit 


(which, however, Diomedes appears to quote as from Naevius). 
Our second division deals with the other very ancient Saturnian poems 


which undoubtedly existed quite apart from these earliest songs; of them 
some were, no doubt, quite short pieces of a ritualistic or religious character, 


iuuentutem alacriorem redderent.’ (6) Cic. de 
Legg. II. 24. 62 ‘ Honoratorum uirorum laudes in 
contione memorentur, easque etiam cantus ad ti- 
bicinem prosequatur, cui nomen neniae, (7) Varro 
ap. Non. p. 145 ‘ Ibia muliere quae optuma uoce 
esset perquam laudari; dein neniam cantari soli- 
tam ‘ad tibias et fides.’ (8) Id. p. 66 ‘ Praeficae 
dicebantur apud ueteres quae adhiberi solerent 
funeri mercede conductae, ut et flerent et fortia 
facta laudarent.’ Cf. also Tac. Amn. III. 5 (on 
the funeral of Germanicus) ‘ ubi illa ueterum in- 
stituta, propositam toro effigiem, meditata ad 
memoriam uirtutis carmina, et laudationes et 
lacrimas.’ 

Of course this evidence is not all of equal 
value, Valerius Maximus, perhaps, does not 
count for much, but Varro is not to be lightly 
dismissed, and Cato is even more important. He 
is not likely to have made such a statement 
without good ground, more especially as it 
tended to give an air of antique dignity to that 
art of poetry which he personally despised. 


1 See, for example, the latest volume of de 
Sanctis, Storia det Romani. 

2 The most important passages where these 
songs are mentioned are as follows: (1) Cic. 
Tusc. I. 11. 3 ‘Sero igitur a nostris poetae uel 
cogniti uel recepti. Quamquam est in Origini- 
bus solitos esse in epulis canere conuiuas ad 
tibicinem de clarorum hominum uirtutibus.’ 
(2) Id. Tusc. IV. 11 ‘Grauissimus auctor in 
Originibus dixit Cato morem apud maiores hunc 
epularum fuisse ut deinceps qui accubarent, 
canerent ad tibiam clarorum uirorum laudes 
atque uirtutes.’ (3) Id. Brut, XIX. 75 ‘ Atque 
utinam exstarent illa carmina quae multis saeculis 
ante suam aetatem in epulis esse cantitata a 
singulis conuiuis de clarorum uirorum laudibus 
in Originibus scriptum reliquit Cato.’ (4) Varro 
ap. Non. Marcell, p. 78 ‘In conuiuiis pueri modesti 
ut cantarent carmina antiqua, in quibus laudes 
erant maiorum et assa uoce et cum tibicine.’ 
(5) Val. Max. II. 1. 10 ‘ Maiores natu in conuiuiis 
ad tibias egregia superiorum opera carmine 
comprehensa pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda 
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but others show the ‘secularization’ of the style and its development in the 
direction of the narrative lay. In his note upon the Versus Saturnius Charisius 
writes as follows: Hos Saturnios nonnulli uocitatos existimant quod eius temporis 
wmperitt adhuc mortales huiusmodi usi uersibus uideantur suas sententias clusisse, 
uoctbusque pro modo temporum modulatis sollemnibus diebus cecinisse, uel quod 
codem defuncto apotheosis eius hac dictione sit celebrata, cuius exemplum adhuc 
in lintets libris repperitur.. Here we have a definite enough statement that in 
the fourth Christian century there was still in existence a poem in Saturnians 
celebrating the glory of a mortal man who became a god. Festus, again, 
attests the widespread use of the metre: Versus quoque antiquissimi, quibus 
Faunus fata cecinisse hominibus uidetur, Saturnit appellantur. Quibus et a Naeuto 
Bellum Punicum scriptum est, et a multis alits plura composita sunt.2 We may 
see a faint trace of this activity in the scattered single lines preserved by the 
grammarians, like: 
Occursatrix artificum, perdita spinturnix, 


and another, wersus antiquus as Festus calls it, with a regular epic simile: 
Quast messor per messim unumquemque spicum. 


Set side by side with this another passage from Festus :* Mamuri Veturi nomen 
frequenter in cantibus Romani frequentabant. . . . (Then follows the story of the 
ancile and the means taken to protect it.) . . . Probatum opus est maxime 
Mamuri Veturt, qui praemit loco petit ut suum nomen inter carmina Salit canerent. 
The language of this passage may fairly be taken to imply something more 
than the bare mention which is all that we can legitimately infer from the 
reference in Ovid ;* and it is not impossible that later cantus were built up out 
of the hymn. There is, too, a trace of a poem on Coriolanus preserved in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says of that hero aderat cai byveirar (which 
must mean songs of praise are in circulation about him). The last instance to 
be considered here depends on a fragmentary and much restored passage of 
Festus: <Nawuali corona solet donart qui primus in hostium <nauem armatus 
transilierit cuiusue>> opera <manuue nauis hostium capta fuerit. Adeptus> est 
eam M. <Terentius Varro bello Piratico donant>e Cn. Pom<peio Magno. Item 
alit inter quos M.> Atilius® bello <quod gestum est contra Poenos, ut scrip>tum 
est in car<mine Saturnio...>.®° Broken as the passage is, however, it 
nevertheless proves that a poem of some kind existed. The reference cannot 
well be to the Bellum Punicum, which, as we have seen, was for Festus the 
stock example of the metre, and would therefore be introduced: by its own 
title, and not in such a casual manner as in the text before us. Is it too much 
to suggest that Festus had in mind an episode of a separate poem on Regulus, 
an aristeia in fact, dealing with his personal exploits in the first Punic War, 


1 Keil, G.L. I. p. 288. 
2 P. 325, Miiller. 

3’ P. 131, Miller. 

€ Fasti III. 385 sqq. 


§ Atilius for Atillust is accepted by all editors 
(except Thewrewk). 

6 The text given is that of O. Miller. Lindsay 
(following Thewrewk) reads ‘scrip>tum est in 
car<mine .. .>’ simply (p. 156, Lindsay). 
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and possibly the source of the legend immortalized by Cicero and Horace ? 
In the same connexion I might further suggest that in the famous lines 


of Ennius: 
. . scripsere ali rem 


uorsibu’ quos olim Fauni Vatesque canebant, 


alii is a real and not merely a rhetorical plural referring to Naevius only, and 
that this very Regulus poem may have been before Ennius as he wrote. 

Lastly we may consider the evidence for the existence of poems on 
Romulus himself. We may preface our examination by another passage from 
the Tusculans,1 which certainly seems to imply some background or material 
of native legendary history on which Ennius drew: mortem non interitum 
esse... Ex hoc et nostrorum opinione Romulus in caelo cum dis agit aeuom ut 
famae adsentiens dixit Ennius. But more important are the Greek authorities. 
There is a well-known passage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of which too 
little is often made: of dé [that is Romulus and Remus] avdpaévtes yivovtar 
kata te akiwow popdys Kal dpovnpuatos dyxov ov avodopBois Kai BovKdrors 
€0LKOTES, GAN oious av Tis aEiw@aete TOYS ex Bactreiou Te PiYTas yévous Kai ard 
Saimoverv oropas yevécOar vomsfopévors, ws ev Tois TaTpios Duvois v0 “Pwpaiov 
étt Kal viv aderar.2 With this we may compare a passage in Plutarch’s Life 
of Numa, from the speech of Numa in reply to the embassy that comes with 
an offer of the vacant throne at Rome: «aitos “PwyvrAov pév obra [the Romans] 
maida Ocav ipvodor dijpats, Kal tpodyv tiva Saimoviov avTod Kai cwrTnpiav 
amictov étt vntiov A€éyovot.® Here we have evidence which shows beyond all 
reasonable doubt that poems on the miraculous story of Romulus were actually 
in existence in Imperial times. It is hard to believe that the categorical 
statement of Dionysius can be anything but the simple truth, for we must 
remember that in literary matters his authority is very much greater than that 
of the ordinary historian. He is a very considerable critic indeed, possibly 
the author of the De Sublimitate itself, certainly, as is abundantly shown in 
the De Compositione Verborum and The Literary Letters, a man of wide reading 
and sympathetic understanding, especially interested in poetry. The reference 
to the ‘traditional lays’ is a thoroughly characteristic transference of that 
interest from Greek to Latin literature, and it would not be in keeping with 
the author’s known tastes to suppose that his statement is taken over verbatim 
from some early annalist.4 Again, it is quite unreasonable to argue that such 
valuable evidence must be ruled out of court as a contradiction of the utinam 
exstarent passage already quoted. There is no real discrepancy between the 
two; the simple explanation is that they refer to different things. Cicero 
speaks of mere xAéa avdp@v songs of the earliest and most primitive type, 
which were probably never written down at all, and so inevitably were 
forgotten with the lapse of time; whereas Dionysius’ poems belong to the 


* I 22. 21, 79. A. R. 3 Ch. 5. 
* This appears to be the general opinion of 
the critics. See such statements as those of De 


Ville de Mirmont (Ztudes sur l’Ancienne Poésie 
latine, p. 401). 
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second clearly marked stage in the evolution of epic poetry. They are narrative 
lays, and not mere «Aéa. The feature on which both Dionysius and Plutarch 
lay stress, that is the divine birth, the kingly appearance in Dionysius and the 
miraculous rescue in Plutarch, surely imply narrative on a fairly elaborate 
scale. And the further point is to be noted that Cicero nowhere suggests that 
his carmina had any reference to Romulus in particular, while Dionysius states 
definitely that he was the hero of the duvor. The words tyvor and tpvodor 
offer no difficulty in this connexion; the precedent of the Homeric Hymns, if 
nothing else, shows that they could be applied to long poems which are, in 
reality, narrative simply. 

At this point I would pause to sum up results. I have suggested : 

1. That on the evidence of Cato and Varro xréa dvipar existed. 

2. That on the evidence of Cicero and Varro Opjvor existed. 

3. That on the evidence of Charisius a poem on the apotheosis of Saturn 
existed in the fourth century A.D. 

4- That on the evidence of Dionysius a poem or poems on Romulus 
existed in the Augustan age. 

5. That on the evidence of Dionysius a poem on Coriolanus existed. 

6. That on the authority of Festus a poem on Mamurius Veturius may 
have existed. 

7. That on the authority of Festus a poem on Regulus may have existed. 

Incomplete as this evidence may be, it nevertheless suggests that if 
a school of native ballad poetry did exist, its work developed along lines which 
on a priort grounds we might expect. Beginning with short quasi-lyrical 
xréa and O@phvo it passes to poems of a mythological religious character, then 
to half-legendary, half-historical lays, and finally to poems dealing with well- 
authenticated historical characters. Such a background would have the great 
advantage of making Naevius much more readily understandable ; he would 
no longer be a solitary figure without real literary ancestors, for the Bellum 
Punicum at least, as he is without descendant. He would merely be the last 
of a long line of poets who had been steadily developing native themes in the 
native manner; his poem would be the swan-song of those Veteres Casmenae 
whom the unnamed author of the Carmen Priami invokes. 

Yet another fact tells in the same direction. Livius Andronicus was in his 
day an even greater pioneer than Ennius: he was, moreover, a South Italian 
Greek by birth, a native of Tarentum, and came to Rome a prisoner of war. 
He had, therefore, nothing to prejudice him in favour of things Roman, and 
yet the striking fact remains that, while he began the work of naturalizing 
Greek metres for his dramas, for his translation of the Odyssey he retained the 
Saturnian. Why in representing Sophocles should he consider it necessary to 
attempt to reproduce the metres of Sophocles, while in representing Homer he 
was Satisfied to use a native Italian metre? Surely the reason was that Latin 
offered him nothing that seemed to approximate to the dramatist, but there 
was something ready to his hand which seemed not unlike the Epic poet. 
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The fact that he did thus use the Saturnian is one of the strongest indirect 
proofs possible that the metre had already been considerably developed and 
used for fairly lengthy poems. Had it been used for nothing but short pieces, 
it would never have appeared fit to bear the weight of the whole Odyssey. 
Again, Naevius used Saturnians for the Bellum Punicum, and that at the very 
end of his literary career. When he came to it he had behind him the whole 
of his dramatic experience, in the course of which he had produced some 
elaborate metrical effects. Yet for narrative he preferred Saturnians, not 
because he was afraid to try hexameters, but because the metre had already 
been proved a fit vehicle for narrative on such a scale as to make it seem a not 
unworthy representative of the metre of Homer. 

I would conclude by bringing forward two named poems as representative 
of the work of the ballad school in its latest or transitional period. Neglected 
or misconceived as they have been, they are of the utmost interest for our 
present purpose. For the first, the Carmen Priami, we have the authority of 
Varro, who quotes the title and one line,! presumably the first of the poem. 
Greek in subject, as the title shows it to have been, it was Roman in form, 
and very significant is the single line which we possess : 


Veteres Casmenas cascam rem uolo profart. 


No doubt it belongs to a date roughly the same as that of the Odyssey of 
Livius; perhaps it set a fashion that Livius followed; at least it serves to 
crystallize for us the whole conflict between the old and the new. Its author 
does openly what we infer that Livius did, and his deliberate choice of the 
Veteres Casmenae, the ancient native manner and metre, does not a little 
to further our argument for the vigour and vitality of the Saturnian tradition 
which was thus able to impose itself on some part at least of the sacred Tale 
of Troy. 

The second poem, which occupies the same place and has something of 
the same importance, is the Carmen Nelet, known to us only from the references 
and quotations of Festus and Charisius. It is generally asserted to have been 
a tragedy, the main argument being that the fragments, five in number, must 
be iambic trimeters. Were this the fact, indeed, the question would be settled 
at once, for Baehrens’? theory of a narrative poem in iambics deserves no 
credence. But that it was a narrative poem is perfectly plain from the very 
title (exactly like that of the Carmen Priamt), as indeed Baehrens says. I do 
not stress the word carmen, which may mean anything possessing a regular, 
recognizable form; it could conceivably be applied to a tragedy, though in 
actual practice the word used is fabula and not carmen. Nor do I stress the 
fact that the name is Neleus and not Tyro, though critics unite in declaring 


1L.L. VII. 28. The words missing after carding the many unnecessary emendations 
quod est may have conveyed invaluable informa- made by Merula and his successors which served 
tion as to authorship or date. Thereading given no purpose but to obscure the metre, 
is that supported by MSS. authority. The 2 F. P. R. p. 53. 
latest editors of Varro have reverted to it, dis- 
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that the play was an imitation of the Tyro of Sophocles. Such changes of 
name, though comparatively rare, are not unknown. But the form seems 
decisive. When the name of the principal character figures in the title it 
regularly stands in the nominative case ;! it is inconceivable that any play 
imitated from the Tyvo could have borne any name but either Tyvo or Neleus. 
Cannot we conclude that it really was what its title would imply, and what we 
might infer from the fact that it is nearly always mentioned in company with 
the Odyssey of Livius or the Bellum Punicum of Naevius—namely, a narrative 
poem i Saturnians? The fragments themselves will show that this is, at 
least, not impossible : 
1. Numero: item in Nelei: 


Nunquam numero matri faciemus uolup (uolui codd. corr. F. Orsint). 
2. Stuprum pro turpitudine antiquos dixisse apparet in Nelei Carmine: 
Foede stupreque castigor cottidie. 

3. Strigores (al. strigones) in Nelei Carmine: 


Strigores exerciti. 
4- In Nelei Carmine: 
Saucia puer [filia] sumam. 


5. Topper: cito: sic in Nelei Carmine: 
Topper fortunae commutantur hominibus. 


The first of these is too short for a trimeter, but it is a perfectly good 
Saturnian as it stands of Lindsay’s type (A) with less common variant of 
second hemistich.2 Nos. [3] and [4] are obviously mere fragments of lines, 
and prove nothing either way. No. [2] is certainly difficult to explain; but 
for its first half foede stupreque castigor we have at least one exact parallel in 
Quare lubens te in gremium.® And the addition of a two-syllable word such as 
misey would give us a conclusion of a familiar type, like fortissimos wiros.* 
No. [5] also will become Saturnian if we suppose it to be not a single line, but 
the second half of one followed immediately by the first half of another. We 
should have a conclusion like: 


Eorum sectam sequontur || multt mortales, 
and a beginning like: 


Aut in Pylum deuemens || aut bt ommentans. 





1 Such a title as Hectoris Lytva is, of course, 
no parallel to Carmen Nelei. 

2 See Am. Jour, Phil. vol. XIV, 1893. 

3 Allowing the ‘half-elision’ t in, and the 
resolution of—into vu which makes the word 
group in-gremium equivalent to castigor. 

4 If we could suppose an original four-syllable 
second colon, the line would be a Saturnian as it 
stands. Two lines of Livius suggest the possi- 
bility of suachaform, Theyare: Carnis uinumque 


quod Jlibant || anclabatur (which seems a better 
division of the iine than that generally adopted 
carnis uinumque quod |\libant anclabatur and Atque 
escas habeamus || mentionem (where rursus is generally 
supplied’ on the supposition that it is a translation 
of Od. IV. 213. But it may equally well come 
from Od. X. 177 where there is no éfairis. The 
first of these is practically identical, both ac- 
centually and quantitatively, with our line. 
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hanges of The generally iambic ‘ run’ of the lines is no bar to their being in reality 
‘m seems Saturnians. In fact, the opening half of a Saturnian is nearly always iambic 
1e title it in rhythm ; and in the few cases where we have consecutive lines preserved 
any play there is an actual majority in which the end of one line read continuously 


or Neleus. with the beginning of the next will give an iambic trimeter which is at least 
what we passable. So close, indeed, is the resemblance that some of the best known 
Saturnians are actually iambic trimeters as they stand, as for example: 











any with 
narrative | Transit Melitam Romanus insulam integram, 
me and a very large number become trimeters if they are shorn of one word or one 
syllable. Indeed, Diomedes defines a Saturnian as an iambic trimeter plus an 
extra syllable. 
nt). | There is, then, no good ground for declaring that these fragments of the 
mine: | Carmen Nelet must be iambics; and so the chief justification for calling the 
| poem a tragedy disappears. As a narrative poem, even if it were translated 
| from some Greek original, it would stand on the same footing as the Latin 
Odyssey as yet another indirect proof of the importance of the native style. If 
it was in truth inspired by the Tyrvo, the conception of turning a tragedy into 
a narrative poem would be so bold as to make it essentially an original 
creation. 
ETHEL MARY STEUART. 
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‘GLOSSAE COLLECTAE’ IN VAT. LAT. 1469. 
CATOMVM. NAVMACHIA. 


In the Glossary-codex, Vat. Lat. 1469, written in the year 908 (see Goetz, 
Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV. pref., p. xvii; V. pref., p. xviii, p. xxx), fol. 83 has been 
assigned to ‘glossae collectae.’ They begin (83 1x med.): IN PASSIONE 
APOSTOLORUM. l[ussit eum inaumachia (sic) cathomis consumi. Cathomis: 
uirgis nodosis. Hic naumachia forum signat Romanorum quod Prorostris 
dicitur eo quod rostra, etc. (=C.G.L. V. 573, 19). IN SANCTO SEBASTIANO. 
Saturnus apocatasticus (sic): id est dispositor et destructor fatorum. Annus 
tuus ex diametro susceptus est. Diametrum est, etc. ‘ Glossae collectae’ 
from the Bible and from Jerome’s prefaces come next. 

The MS. looks as if it came from a scriptorium in Central Italy. 
Presumably the library contained the Passio Petri et Pauli (Lipsius ‘ Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha’) and the Acta S. Sebastiani Martyris (Migne xvii, 
1020), but unglossed. The librarian, having access to glossed copies, transcribed 
these glosses and entered them in that MS. in his library which was used as 
the monastery dictionary. The MS., as will be seen from Goetz’ account, 
contains more than one glossary (Asbestos Glossary, Eucherius Glossary, 
Auxilius’ extract glossary from Isidore’s Etymologies, etc.). If ever it came to 
be transcribed, its contents would probably be all thrown together into one mass 
which would be arranged alphabetically. Imagine the difficulties of a modern 
editor of the composite transcript! He might succeed in unravelling the chief 
threads—Asbestos, Eucherius, Auxilius, etc.—but a residue of glosses would 
puzzle him. These glosses, as the Vatican MS. teaches us, are a mere handful 
of ‘ glossae collectae ’’ which had been thrown into the common store. When 
editions of the leading Latin glossaries are published (and the time for such 
publication seems to have come), will critics please remember that, in spite of 
all an editor’s efforts to trace each gloss to its source, there is likely to be a 
residue with the label ‘ source unknown’ ? 

Luckily this Vatican MS. survives to show us the source of some not 
uninteresting items. A pair may serve for illustration. The source of C.G.L. 
V. 550, 12 (Cathomus: uirga nodosa) is now shown to be some version of the 
Passion of St. Peter. But what is the value of the gloss? In my opinion, 
nothing at all. Some monastery teacher made a guess at the meaning of the 
word, which really meant ‘a hoisting for flogging’ (katr’ @pov, Kat’ mpovs. See 
the Thesaurus, s.u. catomum). Ignorant of the Greek origin, he sought an 
explanation from the context. Or perhaps from another version. For the 
parallel passage (Lipsius I. pp. 168, 169) 60ev xeXevw TovTovs Kivdpas ovdnpas 
AaBovras év TO Navyayiw avarwbjva, with the Latin version: ‘et ideo cardis 
ferreis acceptis iubeo eos in Naumachia consumi,’ throws light on the varieties 
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of the gloss: (C.G.L. V. 563, 64) Cathomus: scorpio uel cardus ferri; 
(V. 494, 5) Cathomis: cardi ferrei uel uirgae nodosae. 

And what of the gloss Naumachia? Is it ancient tradition or medieval 
guess? Surely a guess, based on the literal sense of the word and on Isidore 
Etym. 15, 2, 27; 18,15, 1. Lipsius’ Greek versions offer the neuter form, his 
Latin versions the feminine, while the Corpus Glossary has Naumachium: 
locus naualis exercitationis, Naumachia: naus ‘templum,’ machia ‘ pugna’ (!), 
Naumachium: pugna naualis, Naumachiae: lacus. The use of the word for 
the tank in which the (mimic) naval battle was represented (as well as for the 
battle itself) is known to our dictionaries. Naumachiam should get that sense 
in Martial 1, 5. 1: 


Do tibi naumachiam, tu das epigrammata nobis (uar. lect. naumachias) : 
Vis, puto, cum libro, Marce, natare tuo. 


The full list of these ‘glossae collectae’ of Vat. Lat. 1469, fol. 83'-83Y, 
seems worth printing : 


In Passtonge AposTotorvM. Iussit, etc. (see above). IN SANCTO SEBASTIANO. 
Saturnus ... susceptus est (seeabove). Diametrum est: quod in eundem circulum et 
mensuram reuoluitur ; quia mathematici diuersis figuris linearum fata colligebant cum 
stellis, et a quali stella natiuitas oriebatur, in eundem cursum putabant necesse esse 
ut tota uita duceretur. ‘Aut climacterica tibi in centro sunt nata,’ Climacterica 
sunt: quae gradatim discurrunt, quia Graece clima gradatio dicitur. ‘Aut synditus 
fuit cum malo.’ Syn Graece con dicitur. Synditus uidetur dici compositus. 
Ephymeris: id est cotidiana; ephimeridis possessiuum est; ab eodem ephimere. 
Mathesis centrum: id est disciplinalis punctus, quo circulus uoluitur. Cohors: 
quingentorum hominum turma. Mathesis centrum: disciplinalis punctus circuli. 
Matho Graece: disco dicitur. Centrum: punctus quo circulus uoluitur. Scrinium 
est: ubi omnia quae ad scripturam pertinent seruabantur, ut chartae, epistolae et 
similia. Primiscrinius: princeps eorum qui in eodem ministerio erant deputati. 

Abram et ascopa in Iudith. Abram: ancillam siue libertam intellegimus; quod 
si Latinum est, dicta abra quasi ab ara, quia ad aram liberum uel seruum secundum 
legem faciebant. Ascos Graece: uter dicitur; ascopa: quae ad similitudinem utris 


de pelle fit. 
ProLocvs: caput compositionis uel sequentis operis prephatio; et dicta 
prephatio quasi prelocutio. Proimium est... aures coaptantur (=Isid. Etym. 


6, 8, 9). Praesagium: id est praescientia uel signum futurorum, Praesagus: 
praescius futurorum. Pentateuchum: quinque librorum. Obtrectatorum: id est 
detrahentium. Suggillationem: id est suffocationem. Suggillare est gula<m> 
stringere. Suggillo uerbum actiuum, et facit passiuum suggillor. Cudere: id est 
condere. Fedare: sordidare. Asterisco: id est stella, x. Obelo: id est ueru 
uel uirga, +. lIugulat: id est condempnat. Syntagma: compositio. 

Aeque: similiter. Apocriphorum: dubioram. Hiberas: id est nomen gentis, 
Ispanas. Nenias: uanitates uel mendacia seu res superuacuae uel nouissima cantica 
quae mortuis dicuntur. Autenticos: auctoritate plenos uel antiquos. Dogma: 
doctrina. Vatem: prophetam uel sacerdotem. Nisi forte putandus est Tullius 
Oeconomicum Xenofontis et Platonis Pitagoram et Demostenis pro Thesifontem 
afflatu[s] rhetorico in Latinum interpretati sunt. Emulus: inuidus. Charismata: 
dona. Pene: prope. Liuore: uulnere uel inuidia. Proethesixenofontis: proprium 
nomen auctoris. Consulere: interrogare, etc. 
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‘Glossae collectae’ like these should no longer be ignored. They may 
preserve for us words or sentences of a lost book (e.g. the Latin-Irish ‘ glossae 
collectae ’ published in the Z ertschrift fiir Celtische Philologie vii. 266 come from 
the lost Prouerbia Graecorum). They may throw light on the history of a 
text’s tradition (in one word, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte) or of medieval 
learning. It may be worth adding that they are not always divorced from the 
book to which they belong. A ninth-century Vatican MS. of Boethius (Vat. 
Lat. 3363), with text copiously glossed, has at the end (fol. 60"), in another 
hand of the same century: ‘ Incipiunt glosae huius libri. Cluis: illuminans, 
Luenda: protegenda, Exerta: nudata,’ etc. These extend to the end of 
fol. 60", but this last page is now illegible. 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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APVLEIVS GLOSSES IN THE ABOLITA GLOSSARY. 


Loewe (Prodvomus, p. 144) drew attention to the fact that Apuleius is one of the 
authors drawn upon by the compiler of the Glossary that has come to be known as 
‘Abolita’; and Professor Lindsay in his article on this Glossary (J.P. Vol. XXXIV. 
p. 275) gives as examples of Apuleius glosses three short batches from the CA-, the 
CI-, and the CO- sections. These batches are respectively as follows : 

(1) C.G.L. IV. p. 29, 33 = Met. 7, 12 or 8, 13: 34 = Met. 9, 16: 35= Met. 11, 16. 
(The ‘ Abstrusa’ portion on this page runs from No. 6 to No. 32, and it is possible 
that the last item of the preceding ‘ Abolita’ portion, p. 29, 5 ‘causor : accuso{r] uel 
queror’ comes from A fol. 79—causari.) 

(2) p. 34, 34 = Met. 2,9: 35= Met. 3, 2: 36=Socr. 8: 37=Apfol. 33. 

(3) p. 40, 14= Met. 1, 24 (or 5, 8): 15=Met. 1, 24 or 5, 31: 16=Met. 9, 2: 
17=Apol. 49 or 50. An ‘Abstrusa’ portion follows, Nos. 18-43, but the Apuleius 
glosses begin again at No. 44=Apol. 20: 45= Flor. 17, which completes p. 40, and 
it is possible that the trail may be picked up once more at p. 41, 5—‘ congermane- 
scere: coniungier ’= Met. 2, 10. 

In the same article Professor Lindsay also points out the danger of claiming 
every Early Latin gloss in Abol. for Festus, and he cites as possible items from 
Apuleius p. 193, 40=Afol. c. 50. The chances that this is an Apuleius gloss are 
enhanced when we observe that there is a short Apuleius batch just before this, 
P. 193, 32-34: 32= Met. 8, 22 (Goetz, Ties. Gloss., s.v. ‘ uiscus,’ tentatively suggests 
Virgil as the source): 33= Met. 9,12: 34=Met.9,14. In the same way Aquariolus, 
the suggested emendation of Ouasiolus, p. 135, 7, may be Afol. 78. 

Acting on these hints, and with the help of the Delphin Index to Apuleius, we 
can make out the following to be Apuleius glosses. The harvest is neither rich nor 
easily gathered in comparison with the Virgil-batches (C.Q. XII. pp. 22 sqq.), or the 
Terence-batches (Gnueg, De Glossis Teventianis Cod. Vat. 3321, Jena, 1903), which 
are more numerous and therefore more easily discerned. 


HE-section :— 
p. 86, 6. Histrionis: scenici[s]. Aol. 13. 
7. Heluo: gulosus uel adsumptor. Aol. 57 or 59. 
8. Ebenum: genus ligni. Aol. 61, 
9g. Aerumna: miseria uel calamitas. Met. 1, 6. 
10. Aerugo: sanguisuga. Met. 1, 21. 


The IN-section provides us with a bigger bag : 
p. 90, 5. Inuestis: sine barba. Met. 5, 28 (cf. p. 100, 18. inuestem : inber- 
bem. W. M. Lindsay, A.J/.P. Vol. XXXVIII., ‘The St. Gall 
Glossary ’). 
6. Intempestiuum: intemperatum. Met. 9, 28. 
7. Instruit: componit uel docet. Met. 9, 37. 


46. Ingluuies: gula uel guttur. Met. 5, 17. 
47. Insultare: insolenter inuadere. Met. 7, 22. 
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p. 90, 48. Indecorum: foedum, inhonestum. De Mundo 27. 
49. Indiuiduum: quod solui non potest aut separari. Afol. 53: 
Socr. 16. 
50. Inuiolatus: intactus uel incontaminatus. De Dogm. Plat. 1. 8. 


53. Intercapedo: interiectum temporis. Socr. 4. 
54. Improuiso: non ante uiso sed subito. Flor. 2, 16. 


p. 91, 54. Inenodabile: quod solui non potest. Aol. 4. 
55. Infensus: iratus uel infestus. Aol. 66. 


p. 94, 5. Infamatum: infamem, turpem uel abiectum. Met. 6, 23. 
. Infortunio: infelicitate. Met. 8, 1. 

. Infecta: non facta uel tincta. Met. 8. 1. 

. Infesti: inuidentes. Met. 8, 14. 

. Infit: infatur, hoc est dicere, incipit. Met. 8, 28. 


Oo on oO 


p. 98, 49. Interula: tunica interior. Met. 8, 9. 
50. Interibi pro interea. Aol. 73. 
51. Interuenit: superuenit. Socr. 12. 


The PE-section on p. 142 yields us some Apuleius items, but the sequence is 
broken with intruders: 31 (reading ‘ pestifero<s>: mortifero<s>’)=Met. 8, 2: 
32=Met. 8, 22: 33=Met. 9, 14: 35=Met. 10, 23: 36=Apol. 38: 38=Apol. 50: 
39 (reading ‘ percellere’)= De Mundo 18: 40= Met. 10, 18: 41 = Met. 10, 25. 

As examples of shorter batches we may take the EX-section, p. 69, 24 = Met. 1, 16: 
25= Met. 9, 32 (reading ‘exolescere’): 28=Flor.9; 29=Flor. 9. The OB-section, 
p. 130, 43=Met. 2, 20: 44=Met. 3, 28: 45=Met. 3, 28: 47=Met. 4, 15. The 
TlI-section, p. 184, 36 = Met. 7, 4, etc.: 37= Met. 4, 33: 38= Met. 5,21: 39= Met. 5, 25. 
The TU-section, p. 187, 49 = Met. 2,7: 50= Met. 4, 7: 51= Met. 6, 25. 

There are a few glosses standing by themselves which may be claimed for 
Apuleius, though they do not form parts of Apuleius-batches, at any rate in the 
present state of the Glossary. E.g. p. 13, 37=Met. 6, 18 (the only instance of 
the ablative singular of the word in the Latin Thesaurus): p. 36, 21= Met. 8, 28: 
p. 50, 23= Met. 8, 5 or 10, 24: p. 191, 3= Met. 9, 29. 

Two possible explanations of these solitary Apuleius glosses at once offer them- 
selves: first, they may be the remains of what were once Apuleius-batches, now 
broken up and scattered owing to later attempts at rearrangement ; secondly, it may 
be that works of Apuleius, now lost, were used in compiling the Glossary. This is 
certainly within the bounds of possibility, though it admits of no proof. It might 
explain some at least of the shorter batches, and account for the presence of apparent 
intruders in others; while the solitary glosses may in many cases form part of 
batches that cannot now be reconstructed. 

Apart from this, however, it is clear that Apuleius is one of the sources of 
‘Abolita.’ But itis a far from easy task to detect the items that belong to him with 
certainty. We are forced to conclude from those that can now be made out that he 
was used much more sparingly than either Virgil or Terence. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Virgil and Terence would be in constant use as textbooks by the 
monastery teachers where the Glossary was compiled, while an author like Apuleius 
would naturally be read less frequently. The presence of Apuleius in the Glossary 
is probably to be explained by supposing that the monastery where the Glossary was 
compiled had a copy of Apuleius with marginal notes, and the compiler would not 
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be slow to avail himself of material ready to hand. Our difficulties are increased 
owing to the fact that short batches tend to break up more readily than long ones. 
Each rough attempt to reduce the Glossary to a more strictly alphabetical order 
would lead to the disappearance of Apuleius-batches as such, and a search for them . 
to-day reveals in many cases scarcely a trace to be found. 

It may not be out of place to mention the ‘glossae collectae’ from Apuleius, ‘ De 
Deo Socratis,’ in C.G.L. V. p. 657, 1-20. They are discussed and referred to their 
sources by Landgraf in the Archiv fir Lat. Lexikogvaphie 1X. pp. 174-5. 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for much help and advice. 

RoBerT WEIR. 


KING's COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN. 


EZ TIHOBOAHS. 


Ta re ‘Opyjpov €€ vroBodAjs yeypade [ToAwv] paywpdeioOar, ofov drov 6 rpwtos EAnfev 
exeiGev apxer Oar Tov éxdpevov (Diogenes Laertius, I. 2, 57). 

It would be tedious to trace the course of the controversy about this phrase. 
Since Hermann showed that tvroBdAAew means ‘subiicere alteri quod recordetur uel 
dicat’ (as in administering an oath), the many conflicting interpretations have been 
obliged to resort to some device, more or less strained, in order to reconcile the 
natural sense of trofoA7 with what at least appears to be the explanatory clause 
added in the text of Diogenes, and with the parallel phrase in the Hipparchus, 228d: 
nraykace Tors paywdors IlavaPnvaiors e€ trodAnpews eheEjs aitra Suwévar. We should 
expect some term meaning performance by turns, and sufficiently technical to need 
the explanation given by Diogenes. Mr. Pallis has cut the knot in the Classical 
Quarterly (1913, p. 134) by suggesting é€ imoAaBjs on the model of the pseudo- 
Platonic passage. There is, however, no classical authority for this word, and 
a change as small will restore a known technical word with the required sense. 

Artemon, in Athenaeus 694a, discusses the different kinds of convivial singing. 
In the first two kinds all take part, either in unison or im succession. In the first, only 
the skilled sing solo in any order. The second kind is thus described: 7d de devrepov 
& 5) mdvres pev joov, ov pay apa ye dAXG! Kara twa mepiodov €€ UTodox As. It is 
further defined in contradistinction to the third method as ¢e£js yeyvoyevov. Compare 
(with Headlam) xa0’ éva ééjs in the scholiast to Plato, Gorgias, 451e. Headlam 
points out that trodéxerOac means ‘ to succeed’ in time or place, and uses Athenaeus 
to interpret Aeschylus, Supplices, 1033, tmodefarGe S odmadoi péAos, as ‘take up the 
strain.’ The place in Diogenes Laertius, fortified as it is by a gloss, gives, I venture 
to suggest, another example of this sense, applied this time to public recitations. 

The change from EZ YIIOBOAH® to EZ YIIOAOXH2, slight in itself, has the 
advantage of harmonizing Diogenes with the Platonic passage, and makes clear the 
fact that when one rhapsode left off his recital, another took up the clue. A word 
used in so technical a sense might easily be corrupted in such a text as that of 
Diogenes Laertius. 

A. S. FERGuson. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA, 


1 The text reads: od piv GA\d ye kaTd ... 1903, p. 240b. This article drew my attention 
I follow Headlam’s emendation in Class. Rev., to the place in Athenaeus, 








GRAECA. 


Otyopan. 


AN application of the method used by M. Meillet (Mem. Soc. Ling. XIX. p. 181) 
to the variation ofyoua: : oixvéw indicates that this verb probably had non-thematic 
inflexion at one time, From these two forms we can abstract a stem oiy- which may 
be added to M. Meillet’s list of presents with 0 vocalization. The meaning of ofxopa 
(otxevac ‘he has gone away’) has been arrived at by a series of changes which can 
still be observed. As Buttmann (Sfvachlehre? I1. p. 252) showed, otyouar originally 
meant ‘to go’ without the notion ‘away’ (‘das eigentliche gehn, ohne den Begriff 
fort’). In confirmation of this he points to éroiyoua: (he might have added 
™poooi xopat Pind.) and Jl. E 495: xara orpardv wyxeTo tavrn Orpivev payxécar Oa, A 53: 
evvinpap pev ava otpardv wxeto KkjAa Oeoto. He seems right also in his assertion that the 
use of the present form oixerac in a perfect sense (‘he has gone’) is secondary and 
derived from otxera ‘there he goes.’ Theo grade of oiyouo: has therefore nothing to 
do with the o grade of the Indo-Eur. perfect, but must be grouped with that of 
Boropat, Gpowas and the rest. 

"Epxopat, 
. Among the attested and admitted senses of épyoua: the four following are 
important : 

(1) ‘to set out, depart,’ Hom. E 197-8: # pév por pada rodda yépwv aixpynra 
Avxdwv épxopévy eréredrAc Sdpors evi rounroior (‘at my departing’); cf. r 291 (=£ 334): 
GAN eve mpiv amereupe + tixnoe yap épxopevn vynis avdpov Ocorpwrav és AovAiyzov 
toAvrupov ‘a ship happened to be starting out.’ 

(2) ‘to walk,’ E 442: dOavdrwv te Oedv xapat épyopéevwv 7 avOpirwv where xapai 
Epxopevwv = etx Ooviwv (Leaf, ad loc.); Pind. Pyth. 5.14: o& & épyopevov év Sica rodis 
OABos apdiveverar (‘ walking,’ Gildersleeve, ad loc.), cf. Proverbs VIII. 20: év ddois 
Sixacoovvyns TEepiTaTo. 

(3) ‘to go,’ A 120: Aevovere yap TO ye mavTes & por yépas Epxerar GAAy. With the 
Sappho fragment (Diehl*, p. 44) yaipow’ éepyeo xapeOev péuvarcd’, cf. Aristoph. 
Pax 719: dvOpwre xaipwv drift kal pépvnod pov. 

(4) ‘to come’ (passim). 

Of these senses Nos. 1 and 2 are very rare and obviously archaic. For the 
etymology of épxouo. they may have more significance than the later and more 
familiar senses. 

The suggestion of Persson (v. Boisacq, Dict. Etym. s.v. épxouar) that épyopas is 
related to opxéoua: is attractive, though the relation of épyéoua: to Skr. rghaydte is 
more doubtful. If cpxéoua: is the iterative of épyopar (cf. roréopa : réropat, etc.), it 
follows that €pxouac at one time meant ‘I jump.’ The meanings of épyxopas, in 
historical order, would then be: (1) *jwmp, (2) set out, (3) walk, (4) go and come, 
(5) come. 

From this point of view the suggestion of Autenrieth (v. Curtius, Greek Etymology, 
fifth edition, I. p. 223, E.T.) that €pyoua: is related to dpyw is more attractive than 
Curtius allowed. It is not a very far cry from épxova: ‘*jump, set out’ to dpyw ‘I 
make a beginning, take the initiative, lead the way,’ and the other accounts of dpyo 
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which are mentioned in Boisacq (s.v. dpxés) are not so convincing as to compel 
rejection of Autenrieth’s idea. 

Parallels for the transition from ‘jump’ to ‘begin’ can be found in English 
(stavt) and in Greek: dfpa .. . tAn .. . cevarro xajpevas (Hom. VY 200); dre TF wpero- 
(rip) xacépev VAnv (= 397); apeto. . . Leds verpeuev (M 279); of 8’ evdev Wpvuvto Kara 
rroAw (8 397). Several indications suggest that adpyw (a4pyoyzar) was once a word of 
similar meaning to English stavt, Greek cedvopar, dpoyar, dpvupat. In Homer apxeyv is 
often used absolutely, as though it were a verb of motion, e.g. A 472: as eirav 6 pév 
jpx’ 08 ap eorero idGeos pus. The use with the dative of the person and the genitive 
of the action (roto. d€ piOwv Fpxe) may be a recent development, due to a gradual 
change in the meaning of dpyev. The power of governing an accusative (as in apxeuw 
juvov Pind.) is very rare in Homer; apart from 0oddv apxew ‘ to lead the way,’ which is 
reminiscent of dddv téevar, the only example seems to be fovdAds 7’ e£dpxwv dyads 
in B 273. 

Consideration of the form of apxev provides a further clue. It is well known 
that the middle voice (apxopua:} is (1) associated with a particular meaning, and 
(2) rarer in the Jiad than in the Odyssey. If from the passages recorded in Gehring’s 
Index we omit those containing érap£dpevor and other forms having a special religious 
meaning! the middle voice occurs as follows: Iliad H 324, 1 93, 97; Odyssey a 367, 
¢ 101, 7 233, 9 90, 499, A 335, 0 166, 502, wu 339, d 142, Y 199, 310. For the rise of 
the middle voice, which takes place before our eyes, it is permissible to seek an 
explanation. The sense to which dpxopua: is restricted is exactly the opposite of the 
sense of zaviouar. As words of opposite meaning sometimes influence one another in 
form, it is possible that ratvoya: has caused apxw to be replaced by apxouox in this 
special sense. In the other senses, in which it was not opposed to raverOar, apxew 
retained its active form. 

The vowel grade of apyewv (ap=7) would be appropriate in a present of the type 
corresponding to the Sanskrit sixth class, or in an aorist (*apyxeiv like dpaxeiv), Two 
facts seem to speak in favour of the latter alternative. One is the observation of 
Giseke (in Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. apxw): ‘videtur Impf. saepe pro Aor. esse,’ 
and in fact it is difficult not to believe that the poet of A 472 (ds eirayv 6 pév jpx’ 6 
Gu’ éorero irdbeos ¢us) meant #pxe to be an aorist, like €orero, The other is that if 
#pxe is an aorist, an explanation has been found for its active endings ; épxopaz : 7jpxov 
was originally a paradigm of the type depxopac : edpaxov, to which attention was first 
drawn by Buttmann (Sprachlehre? Il. pp. 80 sqq.). 

The present adpyw would naturally be created when a form like apyxe (imperative), 
the relation to épyoua: having been forgotten, was regarded as a present, and jjpxov as 
an imperfect. “Apfw and #péa would soon follow. As these forms are found in 
Homer, their creation must be earlier than the composition of the Homeric 
poems. 

"Epxouat, having lost its original aorist #pxov in pre-Homeric times, made good 
the deficiency by entering into what Osthoff called ‘suppletive’ relations? with 
etymologically unrelated words, such as €Aetvoouat, nAvOov, ijKw, etc., with which it 
became synonymous. The formation of these close relationships is already far 
advanced in Homer, but the dialects point to an earlier state of the language. 
*Epxopac does not occur in any prose text outside of Ionic-Attic. Where it occurs in 
Aeolic poetry (e.g. Sappho, Diehl, p. 44) it may be an epicism, and Pindar’s use of 
the word is perhaps to be explained in the same way. The native Lesbian word for 
‘go’ may have been oreiyw (imperative o]re‘xovrov Mytilene, GD/. 214, 6) and the 
Doric word was éprw. The latter is attested, not only for various Doric dialects 


2 Bibliography in Brugmann, Grundriss?, II. 1 
pp. 47 sqq-; II. 3. pp. 65 sqq. 


1 These seem to belong to a different root, cf. 
Buttmann, Levil, Il. p. Iol sqq. 
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(Buck, Glossary), but also for Arcadian ([G. V. 2. D 1= Glotia VII. 328 sqq. [324 B.c.]1) 
and Cyprian (és 706” épres+ 1é0ev ajxers, Iladuoe Hes. cf. Thumb, Dial. p. 295). This 
divergence of the dialects may indicate that an old word for ‘come’ (‘go’) became 
obsolete and was independently replaced in different areas. It is clear that the old 
word in question must have been e/u:, which can be traced with the same sense back 
to proethnic times (Skr. em, etc.), and survived with a future sense in the indicative 
and its older present sense in the other moods, until in the Hellenistic period it 
almost died out (v. Thackeray, Septuagint Grammar, § 23, 12). The gradual obsole- 
scence of the forms of téva: was probably due to a preference for fuller-sounding forms? 
(oreixw, Eptw, Epxouar) in place of the older forms which were felt, especially in the 
indicative (e?, irov, iuev, ire), to be too short. 


Aipéw. 

Recent speculations on the origin of aipéw have been based on the assumption 
that it is a denominative formation. Accepting Fraenkel’s suggestion (Gesch. dey 
gviech. Nomina Agentis auf -rnp, etc., I. pp. 228-9) that aiperds has replaced an early 
*aipnros under the influence of the synonym €Aeros (Hom, I. 409), i.e, €A-erds, 
Brugmann, J.F. XXXII. 1 sqq., tried to identify the noun stem on which aipew : 
*aipnros is based. Against this line of argument it may be pointed out that the 
assumption of *aipnrds is gratuitous, and that a form (€Aerds) which occurs only once, 
and may well be a ‘momentary’ formation, is hardly likely to have caused aipnrds 
(if the form existed) to be replaced by aiperos. 

A satisfactory account of the variation 7: € in aipjow : ypeOnv : aiperds ought to 
take into consideration the same variation in the Aeolic forms dypé@evres, aypecis, 
mpoaypnypevw (v. Buck, Gk. Diall., Glossary). Probably one of these two synonymous 
paradigms has influenced the development of the other. This of course could only 
happen at a time when both verbs existed in the same dialect. 

There are indications that aypéw, though it survived in later times, so far as is 
known, only in Lesbian, Thessalian (€davypévOewv), and Elean (v. Buck, Glossary), 
existed (perhaps as an archaic survival) at Cos also. This is shown by a gloss in 
Hesychius (cf. Ahrens, Dzall. II. p. 112): ayperai> mapa Kqors évvéa képat kar’ éviavrdv 
aipovpevas pds Oepareiav ths ’AOnvas, which is confirmed according to Paton (in Paton 
and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, p. 94) by the words ras ayperas éprovcas és Tov Bwydv on 
an inscription which is now lost. The Coan proper name ’Efgaiyperos (G.D.J. IV. 
p. 564), which is explained as a contamination of ¢£aiperos and -ayperos, affords 
additional evidence. ’*Aypew seems also to have left traces in Laconian (see below, 
on dyérpic). Buttmann (Lexi. I. p. 129 sqq., cf. Bechtel, Lexil. p. 8) recognized the 
Homeric aype. as the fossilized second singular imperative of dypéw, which he found 
also in atrdyperos, taAivayperos, (wypetv (Hom.), and in the living use of aype by 
Archilochus (aype. 8 ofvov épv@pdv ad tpvyds). The word may conceivably not be an 
Aeolism in Homer, but an archaic Ionism. A word which has left traces in Ionic (?), 
West-Greek (Elean, Coan), and Aeolic (Lesbian, Thessalian) may well be inherited 
from a more ancient form of Greek. 

Aipéw is found in early Cretan inscriptions (avaipjrac G.D.I. 5129, aipeOy 4976), 
the later Cretan inscriptions having aikew (by contamination with éAciv, Buck, Grk. 
Diall. p. 21); also at Argos (adaipio@a, Bull, Corr. Hell. 34, pp. 331-334, date 
¢. 450 B.c.) and in various fourth-century Doric inscriptions. A word which is both 


1 Hence rapéprny in the inscription of Lyco- 
sura (Thumb, Dial. p. 271) is not a sign of Doric 


en indo-euvopéen, pp. 66 sqq., who refers to Meillet, 
MSL. XI. p. 16, XIII. p. 357; Wackernagel, 


Kowh. Gottinger Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 147 sqq.; E. and J. 
2 Like épxoua, oreixw and éprw are restricted Marouzeau, Divydvadina (Mélanges S. Lévi, 
mainly to the present stem. Ppp. 151 sqq.). 


3 On the principle see Gauthiot, La jin de mot 
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Ionic and Doric may with probability be attributed to the same early form of Greek 
which possessed aypéw. 

It cannot be doubtful that dyperds is an older form than aiperds. The very form 
of aiperéds (with its a followed by two sonants) shows that it is not of great age. 
’Ayperds on the other hand may be dyp-erds, with the suffix -erds; as to the origin of 
dyp- I offer a conjecture in the separate discussion of dypéw. This dyperds ‘ chosen,’ 
whatever its origin may have been, was synonymous with é£acros ‘ chosen, choice,’ 
which belongs to é£-ai-vvpar ‘I pick out, choose.’ Perhaps ¢£aiperos is nothing but a 
combination of the first half of é£a.-ros with the second half of dy-perds. We know 
from the proper name ’Egaiyperos that such contaminations in words of this meaning 
have to be reckoned with in any case.1 The fact that €facros becomes rare in 
proportion as é¢aiperos becomes commoner fits in well with this theory. 

The proportion dyperds : dypéw :: €Eaiperos : ¥ may then have led to the creation 
of é£a:péew, whence aipéw (with rough breathing through association with éA¢iv, as in 
the case of Thessalian éfavypévOev). The close parallelism between aipéw and dypéw 
is then easily understood. 

If it is true that Adfvpor (older Adfoyar) has acquired its v from the synonym 
aivypac (Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm. p. 339), it is clear that at the time when 
this took place the Greeks analyzed the word as aiv-vpas, and no longer as ai-vupac. 
This implies that the reljation of ¢facros to é£aivuyar had been forgotten. The 
resulting isolation of ¢£a:ros would render it all the less capable of resisting the 
influence of dyperés, and so helps to account for the creation of ¢£aiperos. 


y / 
2K PLTTOPAL. 


Bechtel (Lexil. p. 300) wishes to derive oxnpirropa: from *ornpirropar by a 
process of dissimilation for which he is able to quote parallels. This *ornpirropa: 
is supposed to be the old present (later ornpif{ouar) corresponding to ornpifacGa:, 
éornpixto. This theory fails to explain the mr of oxnpirropat,? but contains neverthe- 
less part of the truth, viz. that ornpifouo. has played a part in the history of 
oKxnpirtowat, I assume that oxijmrrerGac (which is synonymous with the other two 
words) acquired the syllable -pi- through ‘contamination’ with ornpifer@a. Both 
oxnrresOa. and ornpifowo. are denominative formations, the former from the word 
which underlies Lat. scapus (v. Walde, s.v.), the latter from orjpryg ‘ support, prop’ 
(Fraenkel, Griech. Denominativa, p. 291), which in its turn may be based on Fick’s 
ornpa* Ta AiPwa mpdOupa ( Hes.). 

The psychology of the insertion of -p:- would be the same as for the insertion of 
-pe- in e£ai-pe-ros, 

"Aypew. 

As Buttmann’s arguments (Levxil. I. 129) place it beyond doubt that -ayperos 
in tadwédyperos, aitdyperos is the verbal adjective of aypew, and the Coan dyperai 
(if =‘ elected, chosen’) points in the same direction, it is permissible to make dyperds 
the starting-point in the search for an etymology of aypew, and to assume that the 
meaning ‘ chosen,’ which is certain in airdéyperos and highly probable in the Coan 
ayperai, is among the oldest meanings of this verb. 

Buttmann’s arguments have reference solely to the meaning of the word. If 
the form alone had to be considered there would be no difficulty in admitting 


1 Possibly ’Eéalyperos is itself older than oxhwrecOa: became oxnplrrecfac under the in- 
étalperos, and arises from a combination of the fluence of Bechtel’s *ornpimrec@ar. But the mr 
first part of éta:-ros with the second part of of this last form remains unintelligible. 2x7- 
ad-yperds. wrecOa. and ornpltacPa (éorhpixro) are sufficient 

2 Since writing this I perceive that Wacker- to explain cxnplrropa. 
nagel (Giotta VII. p. 291 n. 1) has suggested that 
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that waduwayperos is from madw ayeipew, since although no certain instance of 
ayperos = ‘ collected ’ is quoted, it is clear that a number of nomina agentis in -aypérns 
belong to ayeipw (e.g. imraypérns, pataypérns and others collected by E. Fraenkel, 
Glotta 1. 281 ; Nomina Agentts I. p. 56), and the nomina agentis in -rns often correspond 
in form to the verbals in-ros. But the meaning of radwdyperos in Homer (ov. yap 
euov madiaypetov . . . OTe Kev KebadAy katavevdow) undoubtedly points towards dypéw. 

In -ayperos, then, we have a word whose meaning connects it with dypéw, while 
its form connects it also with ayeipw. Remembering similar cases, such as that of 
SpAov (odpAciv) which belongs in point of sense to d¢Awxdvw, 6pAjow, and in point 
of form also to o¢etAw, one may perhaps suggest that the paradigms of aypéw and 
ayeipw originated in the splitting up of an older paradigm, and that dyperds ‘ chosen, 
taken,’ is the point of contact between them, as 6¢Aéiv is the point of contact between 
oprAioxave and odeidw. 

The meanings ‘collect,’ ‘select,’ and ‘take’ are found elsewhere united in a 
single word: Grk. oorea Aeyew, EvAa wordda HéyeorOe, Aexrds ‘chosen, picked’; 
Lat. legere essa, legeve judices; Russian brat’ ‘to take,’ vy-brat’ ‘to select,’ so-brat’ ‘to 
collect.’ 

It must be admitted that the meaning of dyeipw is already pretty different in 
Homer from that of aypew. Nevertheless in r 197: dynpdbev GAdita Sdxa Kai aidora 
oivov ayeipas it is virtually an iterative of AawBdavew. The function of the xwAaxpéera 
(: dyeipw, Boisacq, s.v.) is mentioned in G.D.I. 5497: Adwerar . . . KwARV piav ard 
tavtwv. "Aytprns, which is formed from dyeipw in this sense (cf. Fraenkel, 
Glotta I. 281 n. 1; Nom. Agentis I. p. 56 n. 2) may originally have meant ‘ receiver, 
taker,’ and subsequently have acquired the sense ‘ beggar’ in the same way as dexrns 
(: d€xouar) and perhaps airyns (*zrwxos Hes., cf. érairns: 6 rrwxds Suidas, tpocairns 
v. Solmsen, Laut-u. Verslehve, p. 97 n. 1) if it belongs to ai-vv-par, é€-au-ros.1 Does 
dyetpw mean ‘choose’ in Hom. A 142: ew & é€péras émirndés dyeipopev (cf. A 309: 
ev 0’ epetas expivev eeikoo and the phrase ¢£airovus épéras ‘ picked oarsmen’) ? 

‘Aypew may have been created from dyp-erés (redivided dype-rés) according to 
some such proportion as €Aa-rds : €Ad-w (cf. €Awy Hom.) = dype-ros : x. The unthematic 
inflexion may have arisen thus: €Aa-rds €Ad-vtw (Coan imperative, Buck, Dial. § 162) 
= aype-tos : x, whence =a form like the Lesbian third plural imperative xar-cype-vrov. 


"Ayerpia. 


The following glosses occur in Hesychius: (1) dyérpia+ pata, Tapavrivo; 
(2) dvayérpia* 4) Tals TuKTOvTaLs UrNpeTovTa yuvy Tapa Tapavrivos otrw A€eyopévn, i}v 
’Arrixot paiav Kadovor; (3) vparpetpia* pata. W. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. p. 265 n. § 
(who is followed by Fraenkel, Nomina Agentis I. p. 62) derives dyérpia and avayéerpia 
from ayev, but has not succeeded in making this really convincing. The third of 
these glosses provides the clue, and suggests that dyérpia = dypérpia, with loss of the 
first p by dissimilation from the second. This dypérpia is the feminine nomen agentis 
to dypéw = vdaipeic Gar. It follows that dypéw existed in Tarentine Greek, and therefore 
probably in Laconian. 

Another word which Hesychius interprets by i¢a:peio a: (among other interpre- 
tations) is ayypifew. It should be brought into relation with the Thessalian 
epavypevOew and mpoavypeors. To the avypéw (cf. Buck, Glossary, and § 58c), which 
these forms imply, ayypifw is related as airifw to aitéw, pox Pifw to pox Géw, etc. 


1 The accent at any rate, if correct, is an became mpocairns by haplology. 
objection to Solmsen’s view that mpocairnrhs 
Roperick McKenzie. 
OXFORD. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[These summaries will in future deal only with original work appearing in the 
periodicals, Reviews of important books will be mentioned in the lists of new 
books published in the Classical Review. —Epp. C.Q.] 


American Journal of Philology. XLI. 3. 1920. 


E G. Sihler, Quintilian of Calagurris (An Essay). Deals, inter alia, with 
Quintilian’s leaning to Stoicism, his endeavours to reinstate Cicero’s oratory as a 
model by which to reform the debased speaking of his own day, and his attitude 
towards the theories of the Greek professional teachers of rhetoric. Francis 
A. Wood, Names of Stinging, Gnawing and Rending Animals. A list of names, chiefly 
of insects with connected words. M. B. Ogle, The Lovey’s Blindness. ‘Traces in 
classical literature the forms in which the credulous or the disillusioned lover deals 
seriatim with the physical characteristics of his mistress. Campbell Bonner, The 
Trial of St. Eugenia. Illustrates by classical examples, and specially one from the 
Fabulae of Hyginus c. 274, the revelation of her sex by a woman previously disguising 
herself as a man. Tenney Frank, Tulliana. Six notes on points arising out of 
passages in Cicero’s Letteys or connected therewith. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1920. 


Aug. 28. K. Koch, Zu Vergil, Aeneis V1. 327: transportare, ‘cross,’ cf. Caesar, 
B.C. Ill. 25, 2.—Sept. 4. A. Schéne, Immer noch einmal‘Sall. Jug. 38, 10: read 
quia atrocissima metuebantuy.—Sept. 11. H. Paasch, Zu Hovaz O, III. 14 wu. 26, offers 
in 14, 11 Jani ivam expertae ; cf. Servius on Aen. I. 294, VII. 610. In Ode 26 Chloe 
is jocularly likened to a besieged city; 1. 7, read avcam and cf, Cic. Ad Ait. I. 16, 
Tibullus I. 5, 60, 67-8.—Oct. 16. L. Mader, Zu Musaios’ Hero u. Leandvos. In 246, 
Yuxpov for éorw: Dilthey’s oixdpevov in 5 requires ydpov evvvxov in 4: 180-1, read 
eMeAjoyns . . . ToAvavdpos.—Oct. 23. R. Philippson, Die Kuvpiar dogat, a detailed treat- 
ment. Though some are taken from Epicurus, he is not the collector.—Oct. 30 
and Nov. 6. P. Michael, Zu Avistoteles, discusses at length Pol. 1342 a II sqq. 
(1) kovdiferOar peb’ 4Sovqs is not pathological. The spectator, influenced by tragic 
music, advances (see De Caelo, 311 b 14 sqq., a 1 sqq.) from potentiality as ra@nrixos 
to évreAéxeva; he reaches Oewpia and its concomitant pleasure (Eth. Nic. 1177 b 
19 sqq., etc.). The phrase coincides in essence with Poetic’s 7jS0v7 (peyiorn Yvxaywyia 
Or evppocivyn) ard tpaywdias oixeia.; but musical katharsis is psycho-physical, while 
poetic is spiritual. (Plato held the pathological view : Rep. X.606 a; Soph, 226 d-7 e.) 
Medicinally, xé@apors involves maintaining as well as restoring health (Metaph. 1003 a 
34 sqq., etc). (2) xapav dBAaBA is no answer to Plato, Rep. X. 605 c sqq. On the 
whole, A. accepts P.’s classes of music (Laws 667 de, 668 a b, etc.; Pol. 1339 b 42 sqq., 
etc.), but adds dvdravors (Pol. 1339 a 16 Sqq., etc.) to wasdsa as the aim of the 
kaBaprixa péAn, which differ from enthusiastic and tragic music. 

D 
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Classical Philology. XV. 3. 1920. 

E. S. McCartney, Fovevunners of the Romance Adverbial Sufix. A collection of 
nouns in the ablative with adjectives agreeing, in which the writer thinks the proper 
force of the noun had so weakened that, like mente (later a mere adverbial suffix), they 
could be used adverbially. Such are names of parts of the body, etc., pede, animo; 
words expressing manner, modo, exemplo, etc. Tenney Frank, Vergil’s Apprentice- 
ship, III. On V.’s theories of style and his literary development, with a discussion 
of the ‘ molle atque facetum’ ascribed to him by Horace, S. I. 10. 44. H. W. Pres- 
cott, Inorganic Roles in Roman Comedy: On the use in plays of characters not vitally 
concerned in the action, such as parasites, cooks, pueri delicati, as in developing or 
clearing up a situation, providing entertainment, filling up intervals of time required 
for stage purposes. These generally come from the Greek originals, though they 
may be due to ‘contaminatio’ or Roman remodelling. R. B. Steele, Avvian’s 
Anabasis and Book XVII. of Diodorus. Comparison of the writers in regard to ‘ form 
of statement,’ differences being considered under the heads of personality and diction, 
including syntax. The data show ‘two types of literary expression distinct in many 
particulars.’ The resemblances ‘need no unity of source for their explanation.’ 
In Notes and Discussions E.°T. Merrill replies to Tenney Frank’s argument 
(C.Ph. XV. 117) that the ‘ Sabinus mulio’ of Catalepton X. was Ventidius Bassus. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1920. 

Oct. 4. H.L. Warren, The Foundations of Classic Architecture (A. D. F. Hamlin). 
‘The most serious and discriminating contribution made in recent years towards an 
understanding of the origin, development, and character of classic architecture.’ It 
deals with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Aegean, and, more fully, with Greece. 
‘I know of no clearer or more suggestive presentation of Greek architecture, 
either as a whole or in detail.’ 

Oct. 11. E. Riess contributes a note on Aeneid vi. 42-44. Norden, in his com- 
mentary, quotes a statement in Beloch’s Campanien, 161, to the effect that at Cumae 
the whole rock is perforated by grottoes, arranged in three levels. In an article in 
The Nattonal Geographic Magazine of May, 1920, W. A. Griffiths gives an account of 
‘a system of subterranean places of worship’ discovered in Malta in 1902. He says 
there are ‘three series of chambers excavated out of the solid rock, on three levels 
- - » we come to a Square entrance into a small round cave a yard or two in diameter. 
Possibly the oracle was kept there. A little farther in the cave, at about the level of 
a man’s mouth, is a hemispherical hole in the side wall about two feet in diameter. 
It was noticed that any word spoken into this place was magnified a hundredfold 
and audible throughout the entire underground structure.’ 

Oct. 18 G. Ferrero and C. Barbagallo, A Short History of Rome, translated by 
G. Chrystal (G. A. Harrer). ‘The work seems to have too much originality in its 
treatment of the origins of Rome, to be rather inadequate in the history of the first 
century A.D., and to present too many details in portions of the later history. .. . The 
work of translation has been satisfactorily done.’ 

Oct. 25. E. Nitchie, Vergil and the English Poets (M.B. Ogle). The purpose of 
this study is ‘to trace the changes in the reaction to Vergil’s poetry in the different 
periods of English literature.’ ‘It is a large undertaking, ... but the author has 
succeeded in gathering the most important facts.’ 

Nov. 8. A. E.R. Boak, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine 
Empires (W. A. Oldfather). ‘This is the “special study” promised by the author in 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 26 (1915), in explaining the omission of the 
magistey officiovum from his elaborate dissertation upon the Roman Magistm in the 
civil and military service of the Empire. Like the former monograph this has been 
well planned and thoroughly carried out.’ 
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Hermathena. XLII. 1920. 

C. Exon, The Evolution of the Subjunctive Form, Adopting and defending the 
view of Thurneysen that there was a time when one set of verb-forms did duty for 
all tenses and moods of the finite verb, E. by reconstructing these primitive forms 
as they existed in the parent speech seeks to trace step by step the development of 
the earliest form of the ‘subjunctive mood.’ W. J. M. Starkie (the late) illustrates 
the Aristotelian analysis of the comic (which may descend from a lost portion of 
Aristotle’s Poetics) from Aristophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Moliére. J. P. 
Postgate, On Some Quantities in Phaedrus: (1) Nthiland Nil. Tothe twelve passages 
where the word occurs before a vowel in this author P. applies the Ovidian rule ‘that 
nil may be used in the “rise” of a foot before vowels as well as consonants, but 
in the “fall” before consonants only.’ This leads to a preference for mi/ in nine 
of the passages and the retention of uifilin the remaining three. Before a consonant 
the MSS. give nihil in two passages where it is metrically possible. Hence P. will 
not accept the dictum of L. Muller that Phaedrus does not use mihil except in the 
final iambus. (2) Vespertilio. P. shows that there is no classical authority for 
vespervtilio. J.G.Smyly, Hevon’s Formula for Cube Root. Heron’s Metnca, recently 
discovered at Constantinople, provide a single incidental example of the extraction of 
a cube root. M. Curtze has proposed a formula which, though giving Heron’s 
result in this particular case, is,as he himself admits, very inexact for other numbers. 
5S. shows that ‘it is possible to obtain from Heron’s words a different formula—one 
of astonishing accuracy—which for high numbers gives even better results than can 
be obtained from a table of seven-figure logarithms,’ E.H. Alton has notes on the 
Culex, also an article ‘ Anna Perenna and Mamurius Veturius.’ Ovid describes the 
festival of Anna Perenna (Fast. 3. 523 sqq.) ending with the lines; ‘ occurrit nuper— 
uisa est mihi digna relatu—pompa: senem potum pota trahebat anus.’ A. suggests 
that the ‘pota anus’ is Anna Perenna herself, at least in effigy, comparing Verrius 
ap. Paul. 243 ‘ Petreia uocabatur quae pompam praecedens in coloniis aut municipiis 
imitabatur anum ebriam.’ Petreia may be an Italian sister of Anna Perenna. 
Usener has shown that Anna had a male companion who he maintains was 
Mamurius Veturius. The name of the male character may however have varied, 
but the type was fixed; it represented the useless and foolish old man, J.G.Smyly, 
Some Examples of Greek Arithmetic. Papyrus 186 (Papiri della Soc. Italiana) 
contains two arithmetical problems not adequately dealt with by the editors. 
S. while admitting that it may be impossible to restore the exact words, has repro- 
duced the complete mathematical calculation. R.M.Gwynn, Notes on the Vocabulary 
of Ecclesiastes in Greek. Gz. illustrates the book from contemporary Greek ‘on lines 
somewhat similar to those adopted by Drs. Moulton and Milligan for the N. T.’ 
M. Esposito, Classical MSS. in Ivish Libraries. 1. deals with those in Trinity 
College, Dublin. W. J. M. Starkie, Matt. xxvi. 45 and xxviit. 2. (1) xaOevdere 
Aowrdv Kai avaraverOe, S. argues that Aouwdv here as in Mod. Gk.=Anc. Gk. 8’ ovv 
‘will then,’ a use not unknown in Ancient Greek. (2) weurpds eyéevero peyas. S. here 
takes vewpds to mean ‘a quaking.’ No earthquake is mentioned in Mark or Luke. 


Hermes. LV. 4. 1920. 

A. Rosenberg, Die Entstehung des sogenannten Foedus Cassianum wnd des latinischen 
Rechts. The treaty which Sp. Cassius is supposed to have made with the Latins in 
493 was probably made about 280, and was part of the efforts made by Roman 
diplomacy to present a united front in Italy against Pyrrhus. The terms as given 
in Dionysius are held to show the influence of Greek political thought. R. Philippson, 
Zu Philodems Schrift tiber die Frommigheit 1V. P.’s criticism of the earlier philoso- 
phers (to be continued). C. Robert, Die Heva von Tivyns. A refutation of Frickenhaus’ 
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view that Tiryns was the earliest seat of the worship of Hera. E. Preuner, Honestos. 
An elaborate examination of the epigrams of Honestos. The article includes inci- 
dentally a discussion of the genealogy of the Attalids. F. Miinzer, Die Fanniusfrage. 


An attempt to explain the meaning of Cicero’s question about the Fannii in his letter 
to Atticus XII. v. 3. 


Mnemosyne. XLVII. 4. 1919. 


W. Vollgraff, De Theocritt et Callimacht Dialecto, points out that the Doric of 
Theocritus contains a considerable number of Aeolic forms, and supplies a list of 
those found in XIV.and XV. The same holds of Callimachus, although not to the 
same extent. An inscription of Cyrene dating from a.p. 20 similarly reveals a 
number of Aeolicisms. V. concludes from an examination of this evidence that 
Callimachus was writing the dialect of his native city, and Theocritus Syracusan. 
J. van Wageningen, Manere=Esse, collects a large number of instances from 
Manilius in which this equation seems to hold; also instances where manere has its 
ordinary meaning. W. Vollgraff, Theocvitea, gives annotations critical and explanatory 
on Theocr. XIV. and XV. H.Wagenvoort, Obiter Tacta, (1) emends Pliny, Ep. I. 4, 
to read: ‘Exceptis (MSS. ex) epistulis meis (nam iam tuis opus non est: una illa 
brevis et vetus sufficit) non mehercule tam mea sunt, quae mea sunt, quam quae 
tua, .. .’ the ‘ brevis et vetus’ referring to that in which his correspondent accepted 
him as suitor for her daughter’s hand. (2) Comparing Ep. IX. 10, where P. is 
generally admitted to be referring to Tac. Dialogus, with Ep. VII. 20, where he talks 
of having revised some work of Tacitus, W. concludes that the latter passage refers 
to the Dialogus also, which he infers was finished in or about 108 a.p. (3) Some 
notes on Seneca Phaedra, (4) on Ovid Ex Ponto IV. 16. 33, which he emends to 
‘Tityrus antiquas, Passenne, redisset ad herbas.’ Passennus is an Umbrian gentile 
name, otherwise Passienus. W. thinks Ovid is referring to L. Passienus Rufus 
mentioned in Vell. Pat. II. 116. A.G. Roos, De Rescripto Imp. Severi et Caracallae 
Nuper Reperto, offers suggestions for the restoration and interpretation of an inscription 
recently found on the site of the Roman colony of Aelia Solva near modern Leibnitz ; 
it is dated to the year a.D. 205, and contains the names of members of the guild of 
firemen and a warning against the richer classes attempting to evade their obligations 
by becoming enrolled in the guild. P. J. Enk, De Lydia et Divis carvminibus, seeks to 
prove the author of these poems to have been Varius. C. Brakman has notes on 
Velleius Paterculus. J. J. Hartmann proposes ‘Claudius’ for ‘clausus ab’ in 
Propertius III. 18.1. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae De Iuve Romano, concludes his 
section De Mensurae Generibus, adding a geographical and topographical index to the 
whole chapter. 


Rassegna Italiana. I. 3. 


G. Pasquali continues his analysis of the ‘Characters’ of Theophrastus. Of his 
followers, (1) Lycon clearly aimed at embodying a ‘ character’ in an ethical treatise, 
and is less genial and convincing than Theophrastus because more rhetorical and 
long-winded. (2) Satyrus is quoted by Athenaeus in a fragmentary sketch of the 
dowrot or ‘ spendthrifts.’ (3) Ariston of Ceos, who to a letter on methods of curing 
pride adds a series of kindred ‘characters,’ abounds in subtle distinctions and 
definitions such as were probably added by Theophrastus verbally in discussions 
with his pupils. PP: denies that Ariston merely aped Theophrastus, and praises his 
wider outlook. He sets out to prove that the poems and epilogues in the work of 
Theophrastus are Byzantine additions, finding his proof in the use of the form 
eidjoa., and in a misunderstanding, natural to a late writer, of several words used by 
Aristotle and his contemporaries. A. Amatucci quotes a passage from the life of 
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Vergil by Donatus, and suggests that the epithet of ‘ Parthenias’ applied to tay 
may have arisen from the poet’s ownership of land on the Mons Virginum - the 
Campania, where Greeks and Oscans frequented a shrine probably called Ilap a 
The epithet, misunderstood in Rome, gave a handle to certain obtvectatores w : 
represented the poet like the Horatian poetaster pursued through the streets “s 
compelled to shelter in the nearest house. The idea of a ‘girlish’ Vergil is another 
quaint fancy of the ancient grammarians. 


Revue de Philologie. XLIII. 3-4. 1920. | 

P. Lejay, La Durée et le Moment exprimés par le Verbe latin. The Latin —_ 
according to Meillet, whose views were developed by Barbelenet in a thesis publishe 
in 1913, had originally ‘aspects’ similar to those found in the Slavonic languages. 
Thus dolui means ‘I have had a pain which has lasted for a certain time, condolut 
‘I have had an attack of pain.’ Lejay presents and develops this theory, but is not 
always convincing in his details. P.Lejay, Note on the death of Livius oe 
L. Bayard, Emendations on the Vita Cypriani 2, 3, 9. Reviews of Oldfather's ndex 
to Seneca’s Tvagedies; De Groot’s Handbook of Antique Prose Rhythm; and clarrevanet 7 
Revival of Criticism. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a 
l’antiquité classique. Summaries for 1918. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXV. complete in one vol. of 377 pp., 
and Anzeigery 50 pp. I9QI5. 

E. Kieckers, On Ovatio Recta in the Indogermanic Languages. See next summary. 
Brugmann discusses ’Ovaios and other names connected with Ovivnpe. (O. A. Daniels- 
son criticizes the current explanations of dyevdjwv in an Arcadian inscription, and 
maintains that it is an optative from dyevdjw (cf. adiejee Sapph. I. 20) formed like 
the first sing. opt. *¢épw (from *dépora, Brugmann), and owing its added v to the 
analogy of rideinv, etc. H. Hirt, On the Aeolic Optative, and novit = ags. cnéow. 
E, Hermann, On some Greek Dialectic Forms. J]. Compernass examines some 
peculiarities of vulgar Latin, e.g. the use of a present participle instead of a finite 
verb (dtcens = dicit), and pro eo ut=pro eo quod. A.¥F. Braunlich, On ypotaxts. ‘The 
transition from independent to dependent clause is made when the independent 
clause does not suffice to express the speaker’s thought. Dum, originally a demon- 
Strative, as in Mane: dum hoc pevficiam, ‘* wait; during that time I shall finish this, 
remained a demonstrative until a need arose for an expression like the following : 
Ne mane dum hoc perficiam.’ 


XXXVI. complete in one vol. of 328 pp., Anzeiger, 56 pp. 1916. 


The comparative method is constantly gaining in importance and vogue ; its 
fruits commend it. Ina long article (70 pp.) E. Kieckers continues his analysis of 
the various forms of Ovatio Recta in the Indogermanic Languages, with illustrations 
reaching from Old Indian to the Modern French of A. Daudet, with special reference 
to the position, character, and presence or absence of the verb announcing the 
quotation. Joh. v. Geisau writes at length (73 pp.) on the Greek Idioms in the Syntax 
of Apuleius, carefully sifting the various instances, and classifying them according to 
their nature and origin as well as with reference to the kind of work in which they 
occur. Hatzidakis gives (1) an account of the Modern Greek dialect of Megara, 
spoken to-day by about 8,000 people; (2) examples of variant forms in Modern Greek 
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that point back to differences of dialect in the ancient Kowy. E. Kieckers discusses 
the relation of xaivw to xreivw; the xr- forms alone occur in Homer; éxavov and kaivo 
he regards as younger forms, due to the loss of r by dissimilation in xatéxravov and 
kataxreivw, the ac being introduced owing to the analogy of Paivw. 


XXXVIT. 1, 2. 1916. 


H. Giintert contributes a minute and searching examination of the o ablaut 1m the 
Indogermanic Languages (pp. 1-87), arriving at the conclusion that only the alternations 
¢:0,@:6 may be regarded as instances of vowel-gradation in the parent language ; 
apparent examples of the o grade in other than the 2 series may be generally explained 
as due to some form of analogy. Chr. Bartholomae quotes Persian parallels to 
well-known sayings, e.g. ‘an elephant can go through the eye of a needle,’ cf. 
Mt. 19. 24; ‘I have spoken my golden words to you like a man scattering pearls 
before a sow or a boar,’ cf. Mt. 7.6; ‘like playing the lute before a camel,’ cf. ovos 
Avpas dxovwv. V. Grienberger writes about the Cippus Inscription in the Roman Forum, 
the oldest extant Latin inscription on stone, with a revised text and explanations. 
W. Schwering on the word tvagicomoedia, with a discussion of the three passages in 
which the word occurs before the fifteenth century. Lactantius Placidus on Statius, 
Theb. 4.147, quotes the lines of Plautus in same formas the MSS. of Amphitruo 59, 63, 
viz. tvagico comoedia, which is metrically impossible in 63; but we should retain it in 
59 and read tvagicomoedia, an innovation of the author’s own making, in 63. The 
writer of the article infers that the Greek original of Plautus was the first play to be 
called tpay:xwywdia. J. Friedrich regards #7 on an Oscan inscription as an error for 
iz, which means ‘J,’ cf. Latin eo for ego: he also quotes an example of Saturnian 
verse in Faliscan ; it is also found in Paelignian. 


XXXVIT. 3, 4. 1917. 


Studies in Words, by Niedermann, e.g. Buxdvyn, oxérapvos ; aemulus, aequos, imttani, 
imago, aiva, air’s by Brugmann. G. Herbig discusses Etruscan word-stems, suffixes 
and endings in Latin, e.g. lanista (carnifex Tusca lingua, Isid. 10. 159). F. Miller, On 
Word-accent in the Osco-Umbrian Dialects. Initial stress predominated in the earliest 
period, subsequently there was a change in the same direction as in Latin. H. Hirt, 
(1) On the Lepontine Inscriptions (Alpine region). H. thinks there is not enough 
material for fixing the affinities of this language; the genitives in -7 certainly suggest 
Italic or Celtic, but they may equally well have existed in some other lost West- 
Indogermanic dialect. (2) On a Thracian Inscription. (3) Short articles on grammar 
and etymology, e.g. aiy:adds (cf. afyes xvpata Hesych.). Hirt suggests that it 
originated in the expression év aiyt dAds, ‘on the shore of the sea’; atyi ados came to 
be regarded as one word, for which a dative aiysaA@ was formed, from this came a 
nominative aiywAds. E. Kieckers explains roAAdkis as rokAd + «c+ adverbial s, xe for 
7. being due to the analogy of *ov«:, which later became ov«é under the influence of 
ovxé, 


XXXVITI. 5 and Anzieger. 1917. 


Brugmann, xpyra and utitur. Maintains the connexion of octor with the root 
ei ‘go’ and Greek aivypar. The Anzeigey contains long reviews of Brugmann’s 
Greck Grammar revised by Thumb, and the new edition of Sommer’s Handbook of the 
Latin Language. 


XXXVIII. 1, 2. 1917. 
Deals with Aryan, Germanic and Old Irish questions. 
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XXXVIITI. 3, 4, 5. 1920. 


Brugmann deals with the influence of dissimilation on phonological develop- 
ment and word-formation; e.g. Attic dyjp has retained original @ by ‘ prohibitive 
dissimilation.’ B. also writes on dmAos arAdos ; a6pdo. Owes its aspirate to dravres or 
to the ‘assimilation of an aspirate’ as in the forms €xw, eiAnda; he rejects the 
explanation of tmbecillus as= sine baculo (‘ unsteady,’ ‘ unsupported’) and connects it 
with de-bilts (cf. BeAtiwv), postulating a word belex ‘strong,’ which gave dmbelicillus 
simplified to imbecillus. E. Hermann, The Accent in Doric. It was subject to the 
‘three-syllable law’ like Attic, but retained many old peculiarities. E. Schwyzer, 
rejecting the derivation of (vjaos) Aiain from aia (‘Land Island’), derives it from 
aain=avain, ‘Island of the Dawn.’ M. Olsen regards I‘aAAo: (priests of Cybele) as 
a Phrygian word etymologically related to ‘ geld,’ meaning ‘those who have lost 
their manhood,’ TdAAos=ITdAvos with the weak vocalism, and -no- suffix seen in 
plé-no-s. J. B. Hofmann, Latin Etymologies and Syntax, including an article on 
amantissimus ab omnibus (=amatisstmus), with striking parallels from the speech of the 
uneducated at the present day. 


XXXIX. 1, 2. 1920. 


This double number opens with a short obituary notice and portrait of Karl 
Brugmann. Muchis being written about this great scholar, but one sees no reference 
to his command of style. In marked contrast with German poetry, German prose is 
rarely pleasant to read; but all that Brugmann wrote is limpid, simple and direct. 
The late P. Wegener writes on ‘the word-sentence,’ and analyzes the various ways 
in which we fully express our meaning without the use of a verb, e.g. Thieves! 
Here! Thanks! He regards fac, dic, ama, audit as the present stem used without 
personal ending or any inflection, because they originally denoted merely the action 
implied by the word with no more reference to any person than when we look out of 
a window and whisper to ourselves ‘rain’ or ‘snow.’ Brugmann’s long chapter on 
The -ada- Passive in Gothic derives this form in company with Old Indian bhévatam, 
etc., from an old Indogermanic conjunctive-imperative in -tam, just as the Italo-Celtic 
passive has grown out of an old Indogermanic conjunctive-imperative in -r. 
E. Kieckers discusses two instances of an accusative absolute in Gothic, and refutes 
the attempts to explain therh away. MHolthausen suggests a series of etymological 
equations: eg. Eng. levin, Aodvis, Aopvia (‘torch’); Atos (‘smooth pebble’), 
Germanic slidan, oAw@avw. A quarter of his forty-eight paragraphs deal with 
Tocharian words, e.g. Toch. puk (‘each,’ ‘all’), wuxvos; Toch. halk (‘go’), Lat. 
calcave ; Toch. span (‘sleep’), somnus (for *svepnos), O.E. swefn. He dissociates canis 
from xvwv and connects it with caneve, which is used of owls, ravens, frogs and other 
creatures that can hardly be said to ‘sing.’ F. Kluge explains Tupraios as a cognate 
of the Indian caturthé (‘fourth’), cf. Quintius, Sextius, Tpcraios, a name found on an 
inscription from Megalopolis; cf. tpamefa (‘four-foot’), The ordinal may refer to the 
day of the month on which the child was born or else to the order of his coming into 
the family. A. Walde deals with Latin etymologies: fornix, cf. fornus, furnus, fornax, 
all being ‘arched’ or ‘domed’; forum, ‘a place fenced in, staked in,’ cf. forus, 
‘stake,’ ‘plank’; decvepitus from crepare, ‘to burst,’ cf. the proverb homo est bulla, 
animam ebullive, popifev. J. Friedrich attempts to restore the Persian words of the 
ambassador in Aristoph. Ach. 100. One feels inclined to ask why the poet should 
put himself to the trouble of securing correct Persian for a disguised Athenian 
brought in to mystify the audience with what they would call his gibberish. 
An article by Brugmann is devoted to ‘the exclamatory sentence in Greek,’ and 
especially to compounds beginning with ‘how’ originally complete in themselves, 
€.g. oa-drjs, ‘ how clear.’ 
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Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. [Selections from. 


Vols. XVIII. (1912-14), XIX. (1914-16), XX. (1916.)] 


J. Marouzeau, Notes sur la Fixation du Latin classique. I1. On the differences of: 
vocabulary and word-formation between ante-Classical and Classical Latin (with? 
bibliography) ; III. On the use of doublets. A. Meillet derives xécovdos (cf. xdyxxos) 5 
from *xoyvdos by dissimilation of ¥ to oa; cf. Skr. cdpati, cdbdah, O.Slav. sopo, also’ 
Sl. kosi. A. Meillet extends Wackernagel’s observation (J.F. 31. 253 sqq.) on the lack © 
of parallelism in expressions referring to ‘day’ and ‘night,’ e.g. od vuxtds dAda | 
pe? npépnv (Hdt.). J. Vendryes edits two Cyprian inscriptions in an unknown ™ 
language. J. Vendryes connects Lat. mundus with rvOpyv, etc. A. Meillet shows 
that -tv- made position in I.-E.,and ceased to do so independently in Sanskrit, Greek, | 
and Latin. R. Gauthiot, Avestan marszu-: Grk. Bpayts. A. Meillet postulates | 
J.-E. dat. of #-stems in -ey-er, whence ¢ by haplology. A. Cuny connects exilis | 
(ex-egs-lis) with egéve, and clava with cldvus, clavis, xAaFis, Lith. kalti. Vendryes © 
connects Lat. (Gaulish) ctszwm with Ir. cess ‘ panier,’ cisse ‘ plaited.’ Meillet derives | 
vel from imper. velt <veli (cf. ndli). Barbelenet, Surv la Place de yivopas dans la) 
Phyvase d’Hévodote. Meillet shows that in Greek the I.-E. consonants have been | 
weakened, as in Avestan. In each of these cases I.-E. was adopted by a native © 
population which probably articulated its consonants weakly. Meillet gives instances © 
of the independent replacing of an I.-E. non-thematic root-present in several I.-E, 7 
languages. Meillet further postulates a series of non-thematic root-presents with | 
0 vocalization in I.-E. No example has survived intact. A. Cuny, Notes grecques © 
et latines: xacaés borrowed from Semitic (Hebr. hisse’); caAvun, Semitic root &l-m | 
‘integrum esse’; Lat. girgillus, cf. Hebr. gilgal ‘wheel’; Grk. ddt-fados: Spus (cf. | 
GAipdowos) contains dAi-s and the root of ¢dAdows, Lat. fds, etc.; Grk. BAowv-pds - 
contains g¥l-tu-, cf. Lat. voltus ; Lat. toli-tim, cf. Goth. pliuhan, O.E. fléon ‘to flee’; © 
Lat. squdma and squdlus are rightly connected by A. Gellius, cf. rnAds ; Lat. opulus — 
<6p-el-o-, cf. dweAdbv~ aiyepos Hsch. Juret, Quelques Effets phonétiques du Rhythme | 


quantitatif en Latin (1. Verbs in -10; 2. nundinae, nuntium). M. Grammont, Notes 


de Phonétique génévale. Meillet, Quelques Adverbes latins et slaves. Id., Homeric | 
abOc : avtd@ gave adti (cf. adri-xa) by haplology, and this was replaced by avi | 


because -6: was familiar in this function. Meillet infers from formica (f <m by © 
dissimilation) that f comes first of all from 6, So I.-E. bh- must have passed through @ 
b to finItalic. Vendryes, Du Type athematique a Redoublement en Indo-euvopéen. Me'let & 


discusses Arcadian forms occurring in the new inscriptions B.C.H. 38 and 39. 


Juret, Questions de Phonétique latine. Meillet, Grk. rapéocw, denom. from tapay7), this 
from *@apayy, cf. Opartw. Meillet, La Place de Accent en Latin. Id., Le Réle de la 
Nasale finale en Indo-euvopéen. Id., Lat. pavens, ptc. of an older type of present than 
pavio. Vendryes, Correspondances entve l’Indo-tvanien et VItalo-celtique. Meillet, Sur 
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